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Always in the van! It’s 
our move—on April 22. 
Swapping dark corners 
for sunshiny windows. 
The latchstring is out. 


THESSURV Ei 


New Address: 
Same Telephone : 


112 East 19 Street, New York 
Gramercy 490 


The GIST of IT 


WITH PUBLIC HEALTH work as the 
channel of effort, a new scheme of neigh-" 
borhood work is to be tried out. The plan- 
has grown out of the experience and ideas” 
of Mr. and Mrs. Wilbur Phillips who are 
the secretaries of the National Social Unit 
Organization, launched last week with half} 
of a three years’ budget of $135,000 already ¥ 
raised. Page 93. 


THE PROBLEM of happier living in the 
mountains of the South must be solved ® 
through industrial education, co-operative }) 
marketing, rural hygiene and sanitation, and 
good roads. The Southern Mountain Work- 
ers are grappling with it. Page 92. 


STARTING WITH a great mass meeting’ 
in Carnegie Hall, New York, the forces” 
opposed to militarism invaded the middle 
West, the character of the meetings varying 
according to the relation of each city’s trade 
to the business of war. Page 95. 


THIRTY-FIVE SALESWOMEN, includ- 
ing one grandmother, danced “Pop goes the 7) 
Weasel,” while an authority from Columbia 7 
University looked on and had more fun]. 
than he had had for months. Incidentally 
a boy of thirteen saw his mother compete 
for honors in his own field—which seems — 
to have a physiological bearing on women 
in industry. Page 93. 


HEIGHTS AND WEIGHTS of 10,000 7% 
children who marched from school into in- 
dustry are analyzed. Page 94. 


“SUCH SUPREME devotion to a cause as 4, 
the Jewish religious spirit can beget, such 7 
self-sacrifice as the Russian oppression of 7) 
the Jew incites, such idealism as only the - 
Orient inspires, such sensitivity as the her- 
itage of suffering weaves into the very 
texture of the soul, such humanitarian _ 
achievement as is possible only in America 7 
—all combined to make the achieving life ) 
and the tragic death of Dr. Sachs profound- ‘ 
ly impressive,” writes Graham Taylor, Page 
105. 


100,000 MORE SCHOOL children in New i 
York are to have the benefit of Mr. Wirt’s ~ 
Gary school plan. Page 92. 3 


ALEXANDER JOHNSON tells the story 

of Indiana’s century of social progress—in 
which his own life played a far bigger part — 
than the article indicates. Telling the yarn © 
is only one of his ways of renewing his 
youth. Page 97. 


FREDERIC ALMY of the Buffalo Charity — 
Organization Society is the choice of the 
nominating committee for president of the — 
1917 National Conference of Charities and © 
Correction. The committee also nominates 
Joseph Lee for first vice-president, Julia C. 
Lathrop for second vice-president, and 
Rabbi Emil W. Leipziger for third vice- 
president. The committee on a change of 
name asks for suggestions, which should be 
sent to the chairman, Graham Taylor, 955 
Grand avenue, Chicago. 


TO CONTROL VENEREAL 
DISEASE 


YEAR ago the authorities of Cleve- 

land set aside the former nurses’ 
home at City Hospital to be remodelled 
for venereal disease wards, and the work 
was begun but not completed. This mat- 
ter was discussed at a recent conference 
upon practical measures for the control 
of venereal disease, held in the Chamber 
of Commerce under the auspices of the 
Cleveland Department of Health, and 
with representatives from the medical 
professions, health department, women’s 
clubs and other civic bodies. 

The conference appointed a commit- 
tee to interview Mayor H. L. Davis and 
request the completion and operation of 
these venereal wards; and further, to re- 
quest the mayor to provide medical as- 
sistance so that the health department 
might institute advisory service, means 
of free laboratory diagnosis, and also 
social service work for patients suffer- 
ing from venereal disease. 

Another committee was appointed to 
confer with the Board of Education and 
other bodies regarding facilities for sex 
education adapted to all classes of peo- 
ple. As a result, the city administra- 
tion has promised that these wards in 
City Hospital should be opened as quick- 
ly as possible, undoubtedly by August, 
1916. 

Dr. W. F. Snow, general secretary of 
the American Social Hygiene Associa- 
tion, told the conference of measures for 


controlling venereal disease instituted in ~ 


various parts of the country. Dr. R. H. 
Bishop, health commissioner of Cleve- 
land, showed the present need of the 
health department in order to deal ade- 
quately with venereal disease. 

“The significance of this conference, 
however,” writes Dr. Snow, “depends 
not so much on what was done as upon 
the fact that the audience was very 
largely composed of women, with a wom- 
an, Mrs:-Wilbur Warner, as chairman; 
and that these women discussed the sub- 
ject frankly as a public health matter, 
urging the mayor to consider as a public 
policy the appropriation of $40,000 or 
more annually, to provide for this work.” 
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autobiography is reviewed on page 103 
of this issue, was the creation of 
Mercié, the French sculptor. The sort 
of victory the sculptor tried to im- 
mortalize represented to Dr. Trudeau 
the struggle of his sanatorium pa- 
tients against tuberculosis. It shows 
a young gladiator who has received 
his death blow while facing the 
enemy. As he falls, Victory with 
outstretched wings catches and bears 
him upward. 


Ue statue of Gloria Victis, a fa- 
vorite of Dr. E. L. Trudeau, whose 
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FOR A STATE HOUSING 
EXPERIMENT 


WO propositions of a character 

new in this country are now pend- 
ing in the Massachusetts legislature. If 
enacted into law they will initiate state 
undertakings in providing homes for citi- 
zens and teaching agriculture to families. 
Both are sponsored by the Massachusetts 
Homestead Commission. 

Authorization for the state to take land 
and develop housing for the relief of 
congestion was secured through an 
amendment to the constitution approved 
at the last election by a vote of 384,968 
to 95,148. The amendment had received 
a large favorable vote at the previous 
sesson of the legislature. 

The bill now under consideration car- 
ries out the purpose of this amendment 
by providing $50,000 for homesteads or 
small houses with plots of ground for 
mechanics, laborers and others in the 
suburbs of cities and towns. If the plan 
is put into operation these homesteads 
are to be sold outright on some suitable 
amortization plan yet to be adopted. In 
carrying out the undertaking the com- 
mission will, according to the measure, 
formulate terms and conditions, subject 
to the approval of the governor and his 
council and subject to the provision that 
no land shall be sold for less than its 
cost. The commission counts costs to 
include for each lot a proper proportion 
of all overhead expenses. The appro- 
priation will make possible, in the esti- 
mation of the commission, “a moderate, 
conservative, carefully conducted experi- 
ment or demonstration, in order that ex- 
perience may show what the Common- 
wealth may do along these lines with 
safety to itself and benefit to the public.” 

The bill has received a favorable re- 
port from the Committee on Social Wel- 
fare and is now pending in the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

The second bill authorizes any city to 
acquire land for the purpose of teaching 
agriculture to its inhabitants, including 
school children, adults and family groups. 
The commission sees a possible danger 
to the homestead movement if many per- 
sons inexperienced in farming or garden- 
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ing fail to “make good” when enabled 
to settle on the land. The bill is designed 
to prevent such failure. 

If the bill is passed by the legislature 
it would take effect in a city or town 
only after a favorable vote by the citi- 
zens. The work thus authorized would 
be carried out by the local school com- 
mittee subject to the approval and super- 
vision of the state board of education. 
This bill has already passed the legis- 
lature, but after reaching the governor 
was recalled from him for some perfect- 
ing amendments. 

The commission believes that these 
two measures will do much to promote 
the “back to the soil” movement in 
Massachusetts. That there is a desire 
on the part of people in the congested 
parts of the larger cities to escape to 
suburban or rural life is evident, the 
commission feels, from the results of a 
canvass of 500 typical tenement families 
in Boston. No less than 168, with chil- 
dren numbering 896, were anxious to 
make the change. Two insurmountable 
obstacles confront them—lack of the 
knowledge necessary to conduct any 
agriculture venture and lack of the cap- 
ital to carry the family over to the time 
of production. The carrying out of the 
purposes of the two measures now pend- 
ing in the legislature would help to over- 
come these obstacles, the commission be- 
lieves, and would start this country to- 
ward progress along lines in which suc- 
cess has been attained by practically 
every European nation, as well as Aus- 
tralian states and some South American 
countries. 


GARY SCHOOL PLAN EX- 
TENDED IN NEW YORK 


NOTABLE victory for the Gary 
plan of duplicate schools was won 
in New York city last week when the 
board of education voted unanimously, 
though not without strong initial oppo- 
sition by a minority of members, to ex- 
tend this plan or an adaptation of it to 
100,000 more public schools pupils. 
Adaptations of the plan carried out 
under the direction of Superintendent 
William Wirt, of Gary, Ind., have al- 
ready been extended to 50,000 pupils. 
The action of the board will bring the 
work-study-and-play curriculum evolved 
by Superintendent Wirt to congested 
school districts in many parts of the city. 
Between 140,000 and 150,000 pupils are 
attending school on part time now be- 
cause of insufficient accommodations in 
existing buildings. It is estimated that 
the extension granted last week, which 
bore the approval of Mr. Wirt and of 
the board of superintendents, will, if it 
goes into effect next fall, eliminate ap- 
proximately two-thirds of the part time 
that would otherwise exist then. 
The plans call for the expenditure of 
$3,847,695 on new buildings, and altera- 


tion, repair and equipment of present 
buildings. 


PIONEER SOCIETY WITH 
A NEW PROGRAM 


LEVEN years ago Dr. Prince A. 

Morrow founded the first society in 
this country for the spread of sex edu- 
cation, or sex hygiene as it was then 
called. He and his associates were criti- 
cised and ridiculed. But public opinion 
has changed. Societies for sex educa- 
tion exist everywhere. In 1913 the 
American Federation for Sex Hygiene 
combined with the American Vigilance 
Association and formed the American 
Social Hygiene Association, which has 
since waged a nation wide campaign for 
more light on sex matters. 

A new advance in this warfare against 
silence was made last week when the 
society founded by Dr. Morrow out- 
lined an enlarged program for the com- 
ing year. First it changed its name from 
the New York Society of Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis to the New York 
Social Hygiene Society. Then it named 
definite things that it hopes to accom- 
plish. 


“Our work will be twofold,” said Mrs. 
Frederick H. Whitin, who has been ex- 
ecutive secretary of the society for three 
years. “One will be the. public health 
aspect, the other the educational. The 
public health work will be directed at 
the care and treatment of venereal dis- 
ease. First we want to reorganize and 
standardize clinics for the treatment of 
venereal disease. Out of 27 clinics 
visited last year only 7 could be ap- 
proved. Again we want to secure the 
establishment of pay clinics. These are 
vitally necessary for the man or woman 
of moderate income. Wealthy people 
with venereal disease go to specialists. 
The clinics that exist are free and are 
patronized for the most part by the poor. 
The man of moderate income goes today 
chiefly to the quack. We want to replace 
the quack with the pay clinic. 

“We intend also to try to strengthen 
the educational and follow-up work of 
clinics. There should be social service 
work in connection with every venereal 
disease clinic. If cures are to be effec- 
tive, the patients must be followed up 
and induced to come back to the clinic 
repeatedly. Moreover, if a man be mar- 
ried, his wife should be subject to in- 
spection. If the wife is infected, the 
children ought to be examined. All this 
means continuous and tactful visiting 
by a trained social service worker. 

“Why should not the question of ven- 
ereal disease be considered in the parol- 
ing or release of women prisoners? If 
such prisoners are in a contagious state, 
perhaps they ought not to be paroled. 
If they are diseased but not contagious 
they ought to be compelled to undergo 
treatment and to report periodically to 
the paroling authorities until cured. 

“On the educational side our object is 
the wider presentation of social hygiene 
before the schools, the churches, the 
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forums and the homes of the city. 

“We shall lay stress also upon a cam- 
paign for further legislation. Part of 
this will be in the direction of controlling 
venereal quack advertising.” 


Mrs. Whitin will take charge of the 
educational phase of the society’s work 
and Frank Osborne, public health officer 
at Orange, N. J., has been engaged as 
joint executive secretary and will take 
charge of the public health work. 


BETTER LIVING FOR SOUTH- 
ERN MOUNTAINEERS 


HE social needs of the dwellers in 

the Southern Highlands were con- 
sidered at the recent fourth annual Con- 
ference of Southern Mountain Workers 
held at Knoxville, Tennessee. Much of 
the discussion followed along lines ‘set 
forth in a pamphlet, published as a re- 
sult of the previous conference, giving 
the views of those who have studied 
conditions first hand. 


Almost all these observers stressed as ' 


fundamental the need of industrial edu- 
cation which would fit the mountain folk 
to develop their agricultural resources, 
co-operate in marketing fruit and vege- 
tables, and make a happy living out of 
their region. In addition many urged the 
necessity for better rural hygiene and 
sanitation, made possible by the ap- 
pointment of “full time” health officers 
and visiting nurses. The pamphlet 
brings out the isolation of these moun- 
taineers, their consequent lack of edu- 
cational resources, and their strong in- 
dividualism. A way to bring about a 
richer social life, suggested over and 
over again in the pamphlet, is the build- 
ing of good roads. Over these, it is held, 
the way leads to the school, the church 
and wider social contacts. 

A committee was appointed by the 
Conference with power to select a com- 
mission to make a survey of the 
mountain field and to report its findings 
at the next annual meeting. 

At the meeting were representatives of 
fourteen denominational boards, the 
Rural Organization Service of the U. S. 
Bureau of Education, Departments of 
Education and Health of Tennessee, the 
Town and Country Nursing Service of 
the American Red Cross, the Southern 
Industrial Educational Association, Y. M. 
C. A., the Russell Sage Foundation, as 
well as teachers and ministers from 
mountain schools and colleges. 

Community service was the general 
topic of the Conference. Its purpose and 
spirit—namely, co-operative action to 
meet recognized needs, without the sac- 
rifice of anything that the various de- 
nominations and agencies deem essen- 
tial—were well reflected in the address 
of Dr. William Goodell Frost of Berea 
College: “In What Ways May Chris- 
tians of Different Denominations Co- 
operate in a Rural Community? Other 


\ 


addresses of especial importance were by 
Cora Wilson Stewart,, founder of the 
Moonlight Schools, and Dr. E. C. Bran- 

‘son, professor of rural sociology, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina. 

John C. Campbell, secretary of the 
Southern Highland Division of the Rus- 
sel Sage Foundation, Asheville, North 
Carolina, was named chairman of the 
executive committee and presiding officer 
of the next annual conference. 


HEALTH CENTERS AS AN AID 
TO DEMOCRACY 


EALTH center experiments in half 

a dozen cities are the latest mani- 
festation of the district idea in social 
work which has distinguished the settle- 
ment movement, district relief, district 
nursing associations, etc. The National 
Social Unit Organization which was 
launched last week in New York is a 
large scale experiment of this sort. The 
district problem is of course on the one 
hand, to bring to bear in a given neigh- 
borhood the whole philanthropic, sani- 
tary and civic resources of a city; and 
on the other hand, to create a focal 
point through which the initiative and 
social interest of the dwellers round 
about can express itself. The central 
bureaus, through which charities have 
been organized reflect the first of these 
aims; the neighborhood work of the set- 
tlements, the second. 

The promoters of the National Social 
_ Unit Organization believe that the time 
has come for a trying out, with larger 
resources and a more coherent program 
than heretofore has been available, a 
third plan which would have the neigh- 
borhood relations of the settlements, but 
would center in the hands of a local staff 
the various lines of activity which are 
now carried on by the representatives 
of perhaps a dozen city organizations 
visiting a local district. They believe 
that such a center could gather complete 
and current social statistics—on infant 
mortality, for example—more quickly, 
dependably, and serviceably than any 
bureau of health; and that by organizing 
service groups (such as the doctors of 
the neighborhood who take maternity 
cases), professional standards could be 
raised, and a new and more democratic 
organization of the vocational and social 
forces in the community would result. 

The genesis of the plan lay in the work 
of Wilbur C. Phillips, several years ago 
under the New York Milk Committee, 
and later in his work with Mrs. Phillips 
in the district organization carried out 
in Milwaukee under the Child Welfare 
Commission. For the last two or three 
years Mr. and Mrs. Phillips have been 
spending their time in promoting the idea, 
and the meeting at the home of Mrs. 
Willard Straight, at which half of a 
three years’ budget of $135,000 was an- 
nounced, is a result. 


The officers of the association are as 
follows: President, Gifford Pinchot, 
Milford, Pa.; First Vice-President, 
Oliver P. Newman, Washington; Second 


Vice-President, George W. Coleman, 
Boston; Treasurer, John Joy Edson, 
Washington; Chairman Occupational 


Council, Henry W. Bruére, New York; 


Vice-Chairman Occupational Council, 
Dr. George. M. Kober, Washington; 
Chairman, General Council, Mrs. J. 


Borden Harriman, Washington; Vice- 
Chairman, General Council, Mrs. Charles 
Tiffany, New York; Secretaries, Wilber 
C. Phillips and Elsie La G. C. Phillips, 
New York. 

A number of national advisory com- 
mittees are being organized, the chair- 
men of which will make up an occupa- 
tional council. These committees, with 
their chairmen, include: Health, Dr. 
S. S. Goldwater, former Health-Commis- 
sioner, New York city; Nursing, Lillian 
D. Wald, head-worker Henry Street 
Settlement, New York; Relief, Porter R. 
Lee, New York School of Philanthropy ; 
Children’s Work, C. C. Carstens, secre- 
tary and general agent, Massachusetts 
Society for Prevention of Cruelty to 
Children; Recreation, Rowland Haynes, 
secretary of Committee on Recreation 
New York Board of Estimate and Ap- 
portionment; Neighborhood Organiza- 
tion, John Elliott, head-worker, Hudson 
Guild; Statistics, Dr. Cressy L. Wilbur, 
former chief of Bureau of U. S. Census, 
now Register of Vital Statistics New 
York State Health Department; Hous- 
ing, John Ihlder, Ellen Wilson Homes 
Company, Washington. 

There -are special advantages in de- 
veloping the work in the District of Col- 
umbia, both because of its national bear- 
ings, and because Washington has no 
ordinary ward or municipal organization ; 
and such a plan would, if successful, 
bring into the life of the capital new 
types of civic activity in which the whole 
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citizenship could participate. The plan, 
however, is still open to cities through 
the country with the understanding that 
the work will be undertaken in the com- 
munity which shows strongest interest. 

With respect to the organization, Mr. 
Phillips says: 


“The purpose of the new organization 
is to finance and encourage in some 
American community the development 
by that community, with the counsel and 
advice of national social experts, of a 
model program for community organiza- 
tion, the approach being made through 
the channel of public health with the 
child as the point of attack. 

“The plan grows out of the convic- 
tion which has been increasing among 
social experts within the past few years 
that no social problem—so-called—can be 
solved in isolation—that a merging of 
effort is necessary, and that this can best 
be accomplished through intensive and 
democratic organization on a district 
basis. 

“In its relation to the community in 
which the experiment is undertaken, the 
National Social Unit Organization will 
serve in an advisory capacity, making 
available for the work the best of the 
nation’s social experience. This will be 
achieved through the creation of na- 
tional advisory committees; of statis- 
ticians; relief workers; doctors; nurses, 
and so on.” 


Mr. Pinchot’s interest in the program 
lies in the fact that it links up with his 
work on “conservation.” ‘Conservation 
has never in’ my mind been limited to 
questions of forestry and water-power,” 
he says. “Hugely important though they 
are, their importance lies not in them- 
selves but in the fact that they are a 
means of life. The conservation of 
human life in terms of health and happi- 
ness is the real goal, of course, and this 
program has appealed to me as construc- 
tive in concentrating many forces upon 
that fundamental end.” 


‘‘Up and Down the Liberty Pole”’ 


By Beulah Kennard 


NEW YORK DEPARTMENT STORE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 


HE scene last night was a gym- 
nasium, the actors thirty-five 
saleswomen from one of our New 
York department stores-and they were 
exercising in order to overcome the 
special evils and weaknesses incident to 
that occupation. It was the “open night” 
for visitors but the program of the even- 
ing was carried out as usual. 


First the girls marched in the usual 
way showing a spring and vitality hardly 
to be expected after standing nearly 
nine hours behind a counter. Next they 
spread out in ranks on the floor for the 
“mat” exercises. In this relaxed posi- 
tion they flexed and extended their 
knees and pointed their toes gracefully 


and rhythmically to music. Next a sit- 
ting posture in rows facing each other 
one girl grasping firmly the toes of her 
opponent who swayed back until she 
touched the floor and up again without 
moving her folded arms. The mat exer- 
cise ended with deep breathing. Then 
springing to their feet they swung 
through an English’contra dance, “Pop 
goes the weasel,” whose mazes were too 
intricate for a casual visitor to follow: 

Up and down the liberty pole, 

The monkey chased the weasel, 

That’s the way the money goes, 

Pop goes the weasel. 

When the visitor was out of breath 
watching, however, the real fun of the 
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evening began. First came-German Bat 
Ball in which the teams were divided 
according to weight. The light weights 
won in the fourth inning the score being 
sixteen to ten. Arch Goal Ball was still, 
more exciting and the score three to 
nothing with. weight more evenly di- 
vided. There was no need for silence in 
this game. Verbal assistance was offered 
to each contestant who failed to get her 
ball into the basket with the first throw. 
As the witty member of the group hap- 
pened to come from the toilet goods de- 
partment the remarks were apt to have 
a cosmetic flavor. 

“Why didn’t you get “it over the way 
you sell soap” or “She sells the best 
hair tonic in New York.’ The play 
seemed such an excellent antidote for 
labor in that “stop gap” period preced- 
ing marriage that I was shocked to hear 
the instructor announce after a particu- 
larly sportsmanlike throw. “This lady 
is a grandmother.” Then to our amaze- 
ment she continued—‘Five members of 
the class are mothers and three have 
their children in the room watching them 
play.” It was not a suitable time to ask 
the ages of the class members but I 
learned afterward that only three were 
under the fatal line marked “twenty 
three,” one had been in that store twenty- 
five years and several others were ap- 
proaching the autumn of life which the 
before-mentioned grandmother had 
reached. 

Many questions were in my mind as 


I watched them play. Was the son-in- 
law at home with the baby while baby’s 
mother watched grandmother play arch 
goal ball? On the other hand if the 
baby’s grandmother is able to play goal 
ball, should she spend her autumnal. days 
playing with the baby and giving advice 
to the younger generation while son-in- 
law pays her bills? It is perplexing. 

Again what effect does it have on a 
thirteen year old boy to see his mother 
competing for honors in his own field? 
As a great moral and social problem I 
give it up but it certainly has a physio- 
logical bearing on women in industry. 
One of the three men present was an 
authority from Columbia University who 
said first that he had not had so much 
fun for months and second that the class 
beat the average college girl in posture 
and in goal throwing. 

At ten o’clock, after an hour and a 
half of constant activity one of the girls 
who was asked if she were not tired 
said “No indeed I always come tired 
but this rests me.” 

The one question asked by the author- 
ity from Columbia was “Are not these 
women in exceptionally good health?” 
They are but how much of their vitality 
is due to good wages which mean good 
food and comfortable homes, how much 
to exceptionally sanitary conditions in 
the store, how much to the daily exer- 
cises which many of them take under 
direction and how much to the prophy- 
lactic value of play? Who knows? 


Ten Thousand Children in Industry 


By Frank A. Manny 


CCORDING to Ruskin “In great 
A states, children are always try- 
ing to remain children, and the 
parents wanting to make men and women 
of them. In vile states, the children are 
always wanting to be men and women, 
and the parents to keep them children.” 
He does not attempt in this connection 
to label the state in which both genera- 
tions and economic conditions urge chil- 
dren into industry at the earliest age the 
law permits. 

Drs. Lee K. Frankel and Louis I. Dub- 
lin have accomplished an important serv- 
ice in a study of ten thousand children 
who took out working papers in New 
York city between July, 1914, and April, 
1915.’ 

The authors call attention to the limi- 
tations of this study of early specializa- 
tion which needs for comparison a rec- 
ord of an equal number of New York 


*Heights and Weights of New York City 
Children 14-16 Years of Age; A Study of 
Measurements of Boys and Girls Granted 
Employment Certificates, by Lee K. 
Frankel, Ph.D., and Louis I. Dublin, Ph.D., 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company, 
1913. 


city children who have an opportunity 
for a more prolonged period of growth 
before assuming the responsibility of self 
support. But certain facts stand out 
very definitely: - 


53.7 per cent of the 10,043 children are 
boys. 

46.3 per cent are girls. 

The group of English, Irish and 
Scotch furnishes the highest proportion 
of boys—61 per cent, next comes the 
native born of native parentage 57.4. 
The Italians send the highest percentage 
of girls to work—52.4. 

About three-eighths of the children are 
in the first half-year of age, 14 to 14%, 
about one-fourth in each of the next 
two half-years and a little more than 
one-eighth range from 15% to 16 years. 

In school about one-third are from the 
lower seventh grade, nearly another 
third are elementary school graduates 
and the remaining third are distributed 
among the other school years including 
about 6 per cent from the high schools. 

59.2 per cent of the boys and 56.2 per 
cent of the girls took advantage of the 
first opportunity possible on the basis of 
age and schooling to secure working 
papers. - 


When we turn to measurements of | 


height and weight the departure from the 


results of standard studies of unselected © 


children are evident. Thus members of 
the lower seventh grade are frequently 
taller and heavier than those of higher 
grades. The stronger children in a 
family are evidently chosen first to be 
sent to work while the more delicate are 
allowed to continue in school for a longer 
period. The well established relation- 
ship between physical and intellectual de- 
velopment suggests the added burden 
placed upon the upper school grades by 
this very natural adjustment. 

The Jews make up the largest group 
with 36.6 per cent of the total. As the 
proportion of Jews in the city is only 
about 20 per cent this race furnishes 
nearly twice its normal proportion of 
boys and girls who go to work at an 
early age. The Italians come second 
furnishing 18.3 per cent of the ten thou- 
sand. Third in rank are the native born 
of native parentage with 16.1 per cent. 
The British form 10.9 per cent and the 
Germans 9.5 per cent. The German boys 
are tallest followed closely by the Ameri- 
can with the British as third. The Jews 
keep close to the average for the whole 
group while the Italians run below. 

In weight the Jewish and German 
boys run above the average, the Ameri- 
cans are below for the fifteenth and 
above for the sixteenth years, the Ital- 
ians fluctuate about the average while 
the British run steadily below. 

A most important consideration is the 
growth made during the two years. In 
height the American, German and British 
boys in the order named run above the 
average while the German and Ameri- 
can also run above the average in 
growth in weight. 

In a classification of the Jewish and 
Italian children on the basis of American 
and foreign birth 53 per cent of the 
former and 62 per cent of the latter are 
American born. Among the Jews prac- 
tically in every case the advantage in im- 
provement in height and weight is with 
those born in America. This condition 
is less marked among the Italians con- 
firming the conclusions of Dr. Boas in 
1911 that American city life offers more 
favorable development for the east Euro- 
pean Hebrew than it does for the south 
Italian. 

An appendix is given showing a com- 
parison between the measurements of 
these New York city children and the 
same group in five other cities in the 
state. The up-state children are shown 
to be inferior to those in New York city 
except in the measurements of girls’ 
height. 

These are some of the results of the 
study. Many others will appear as one 
reads the entire report. A table is de- 
veloped which furnishes the examiner 
standards of height and weight to be 
used in deciding unusual cases. 
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Swinging Around the Circle Against 
Maiulitarism 


HEN President Wilson spoke in 

St. Louis, on his recent tour ad- 
vocating unusual naval and military pre- 
paredness, he put it up to those who dif- 
fer with him to hire large halls and set 
their case before the public. This chal- 
lenge was accepted by the Anti-“Pre- 
paredness” Committee, and on April 6, 
at Carnegie Hall, in New York, it held 
the first massmeeting in a cross-country 
series. The “truth about preparedness” 
and “democracy against militarism” were 
its slogans. 

Two days before each meeting, each 
city has been visited by an advance agent 
in the person of the stupendous but ex- 
tinct armored dinosaur [see THz SurvEY 
for April, page 37] dug up long since by 
the anthropologists and now reproduced 
in papier-maché and carted about. In the 
wake of the meetings, has been left in 
each city a nucleus of people who will 
endeavor to strike an equilibrium in 
local public opinion against the various 
defense, security and preparedness or- 
ganizations which have spread rapidly in 
the last twelve months. 

The tour marks a new stage in this 
counter agitation. Therefore, the new 
_ name, the American Union Against Mili- 

tarism, and the new scheme of organiza- 
tion which changes from a small com- 
mittee to a widespread membership 


organization. At the New York meeting, 


the keynote of the tour was struck by 
the chairman of the union, Lillian D. 
Wald, of the Henry Street Settlement: 


“T hardly dare hope that I can convey 
with any degree of adequacy the causes 
for uneasiness, nay, the causes of sor- 
row and unhappiness of men and women 
who see in the military propaganda of 
the day a great peril to the America that 


has the passionate love of its true 
patriots. It is not for rich America nor 
for successful America that its people 
would gladly lay down their lives, but 
for the America of democracy, - the 
America of ideals, the America that 
stands for the things essential to a world 
of love and order and law. 

“Under the seemingly reasonable term 
of ‘preparedness,’ militarism hay in- 
vaded us from every side and even 
marched into our schools, threatening 
by legislative enactment, where exhorta- 
tion failed to establish conscription there. 
It has attempted to substitute the abso- 
lutism of military control for wholesome, 
sane preparedness, for the service of a 
citizen. 

“Extraordinary and unprecedented 
measures have been taken to promote a 
public demand for military and naval ex- 
pansion, and these have brought in their 
train hysteria and the camp-followers of 
self-interest. 

“But the serious cost to the nation— 
nay, to the world—is the cost to democ- 
racy in this sinister reversion to the war 
system which Europe herself is, as we 
hope, on the verge of repudiating. 

“The clamor has confused many right 
thinking people who, in their love of 
country, unconsciously lend themselves 
to this travesty of that which makes 
their-country dear! 

“Because preparedness has been used 
as a synonym for militarism, the emerg- 
ency committee deemed it right to come 
out against that kind of preparedness, 
and to employ their influence in urging 
that people understand that it is in 
reality militarism that is being pressed 
tegnrots UR AE 

“The committee as such has not even 
suggested or has it stood at any time for 
disarmament or for peace-at-any-price. 


“Were it not significant of the extent 


PLATFORM OF THE AMERICAN UNION AGAINST MILITARISM 


TO FIGHT MILITARISM 
By demanding honesty and effi- 
ciency im our present army and 
navy, while opposing increased 
armament, with its inevitable chal- 
lenge to a coalition of nations 
against us. 
By establishing government manu- 
facture of munitions. 
By keeping military training out of 
the public schools and fighting the 
idea of military and industrial con- 
scription. 


TO BUILD TOWARD WORLD FEDERATION 
By declaring our national intention 
never to acquire territory by ag- 
gression. 

By exposing the exploitation of 


weaker nations by commercial in- 
terests operating under our own or 
foreign flags. 

By establishing a jot government 
commission, representing Japan, 
China and the United. States, to de- 
vise a solution of the questions at 
issue between America and the 
Orient. 

By promoting a conference, offi- 
cial or unofficial, of the twenty-one 
American Republics, to devise 
means other than military for pre- 
serving the republican form of gov- 
ernment on the western hemisphere. 
By creating institutions which shall 
provide machinery for the judicial 
settlement of international disputes. 


Ee ST I Ee ee ee 


of the influence of military clamor one 
might find humor in some of its mani- 
festations. Fear has dethroned reason, 
and people are ‘seein’ things at night.’ 
In all sincerity one man declared that 
at two o’clock in the morning he saw a- 
company of Germans drilling in Van 
Cortlandt park. Months ago many of 
us were asked to give up our country 
homes for our ‘wounded soldiers,’ and 
blankets and sheets have been long 
packed in chests ready for use. 3 
“Yesterday I was told by a Boston 
friend that ladies there are registering 
their automobiles as available to ‘carry 
the maidens inland’ if necessary. . . . 
“The committee has found, however, 
that great numbers of citizens every- 
where have expressed their fear, not of 
an invading army, but of the danger that 
is close upon us and in our midst. In 
the East and the West, the North and 
the South, public-spirited men and 
women, good and true citizens of the 
great American republic, have voiced 
their desire to be united with those who 
stand for democracy as against militar- 
ism. To accomplish this is the commit- 
tee’s essential purpose and propaganda.” 


This New York meeting which crowd- 
ed Carnegie Hall may be interpreted as 
an index of the tour and of some of the 
forces which are finding a common plat- 
form and united front against what one 
of the speakers called the “phobia” of 
the eastern seaboard. 

The presiding officer was the Rev. 
Charles E. Jefferson of New York, one 
of the churchmen who have thrown 
themselves into the emergent and mili- 
tant phases of the peace movement under 
the leadership of the Church Peace 
Union. 

There was Congressman Oscar Cal- 
loway of Texas, member of the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs, who harked 
back to the days of Sam Houston in 
voicing what, he conveyed, was the large 
skepticism of the central states with re- 
spect to the trepidations of the seaboard. 


“T ain’t any pacifist,” he said, “I come 
from Texas and you don’t raise them 
there. But when I meet a man coming 
down the street with a Winchester and 
two six shooters and a brace of brass 
knucks, I know he’s not a brave man; I 
know him for a braggard and a bully. 
Nobody’s afraid of a man like that and 
don’t want to have any business with him 
either. Nobody is afraid of a nation like 
that and don’t want to have any busi- 
ness with it either.” 

“T am a pacifist”? began Dr. John 
Haynes Holmes of the Church of the 
Messiah and caught up the taunt of those 
who inveigh against them: 

“For the sake of argument I will ad- 
mit for the moment the contention of the 
preparedness propagandists that peace at 
any price is damnable. 

“But what about the doctrine that is 
being preached through the newspapers 
of security at any price? When I learn 
that the price we must pay for the se- | 
curity of our republic is the abandon- 
ment of every ideal that makes the re- 
public, I for one refuse to pay the price. 


\ 
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I care not about the sword of Ger- 
many conquering America when the 
spirit of Germany is amongst us.” 

In turn came John McSparran of the 
National Grange. “I am a farmer,” said 
he, and when his meaning sank in the 
audience cheered. He is indeed of the 
third generation of farmers who have 
tilled 130 acres in the Lancaster region 
of Pennsylvania. He told of the last 
convention of the National Grange at 
which, when the Committee on Peace 
reported, only one state raised a voice 
for preparedness and that one did not 
stand out against the unanimous senti- 
ment. 

In turn, James H. Maurer, Pennsyl- 
vania Dutch, Socialist, and labor leader, 
voiced the attitude of the more radical 
wing of the labor movement toward mili- 
tarism in all its forms. “What we want 
today,” he said, “is to find out who 
profits by war, corral the outfit and lock 
it up. Instead of preparing'to fight we 
ought to prepare to help,” he said; and 
again “If we want to prepare this coun- 
try against invasion, there is only one 
way: give us of the working classes 
something worth fighting for.’ The 
speaker went on to a general arraignment 
of the commercial interests which he 
said, want to dragoon the working people 
of the country into their battles for trade, 
and then pay the bill in taxes and in 
blood. “We fight, we die, and we pay— 
and it must stop,” he cried. 

To Amos Pinchot’s mind, one of the 
worst and most illuminating outcroppings 
of militarism is the Slater-Welsh bill 
before the New York Legislature, pro- 
viding for compulsory military camps 
for schoolboys; while to the Rev. A. A. 
Berle, the most insidious feature of the 
Chamberlain bill before the Congress is 
that it provides that any man who serves 
six years shall, on examination of three 
of his commanding officers, be admitted 
without further examination into the 
War Department or other civil branch 
ot the government. This means, he said, 
that men who have served in the army 


would automatically be railroaded into 
the. civil service, and he regarded the 
legislation as nothing less than “a de- 
liberate conspiracy to militarize the civil 
service of the United States.” 

The concluding address was by Rabbi 
Stephen S. Wise: 

“Once we were a fearless people,” 
said Rabbi Wise. “Are we to become a 
contemptible, fearful people?” 

When the tour reached Buffalo the 
next night, it found a hostile press, but 
a music hall packed with about 3,500 
people. The meeting did not break up 
until after eleven o’clock, and fairly 
surpassed the Carnegie Hall meeting in 
its enthusiasm and anti-militarist char- 
acter. In Cleveland a blizzard turned 
the Central Armory into a cold and 
somewhat cheerless place. It was pretty 
much a socialist and labor audience 
which turned out to hear the speakers. 
The difficulties in getting local publicity 
were explified by the persistence of the 
Cleveland News, in changing the an- 
nouncements of the meeting to read 
“Greys’ armory” and thus misleading as 
many people as possible. 

At Detroit the tour came into its own. 
The local opera house was packed and 
a crowd of 2,000 stood in the street for 
two hours and listened to the speakers 
who came outside.. Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Ford occupied an inconspicuous corner 
in a box. At a reference to the vote 
which Mr. Ford had received in the 
Michigan presidential primaries, the un- 
willing “candidate” was compelled to 
rise and bow to the cheers of his neigh- 
bors. : 

In Chicago, despite a hostile press, 


about 3,500 people turned out in the 


Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


THE DINOSAURIANS 


Auditorium. Miss Addams, who has. 
been ill, quite thrilled her friends by oc- 
cupying a seat on the platform. She did 
not speak, however. 

Minneapolis was the second city which 
demanded and received an overflow 
meeting, partly due to the presence! of a 
big delegation from St. Paul. It was a 
vociferous audience and led by Herbert 
S. Bigelow of Cincinnati, it re-captured 
the American flag from the “prepared- 
ness” forces and had a regular Fourth 
of July time of it. 

The des Moines audience was small, 
but representative of the community. 
“Des Moines is saturated with anti-pre- 
paredness,” said Harvey C. Ingham, 
editor of the Register and Leader. 
Kansas City turned out a radical crowd, 
big and patient. When James H.. 
Maurer, the last speaker on the program, 
attempted to reach his peroration and 
get away to catch his train, the audience 
demanded “more,” “more.” St. Louis 
had a much more representative audi- 
ence, despite the fact that the local press 
had studiously ignored the meeting. St. 
Louis is a central jobbing point for army 
supplies. 

Cincinnati and Pittsburgh rounded 
out the tour. In Cincinnati the audience 
was even more representative of. all 
classes than in St. Louis. Hamilton 
Holt, editor of The Independent, made 
a hit with a succinct analysis of the 
Japanese scare. The Pittsburgh audi- 
ence on the contrary was made up of 
labor and radical groups who were there 
to celebrate their convictions rather than 
to test them. ‘ 

Throughout the trip the speakers 
marked the correlation between the char- 
acter of the gathering and the relation 
of the city to the war. Where no large 
local business groups have been interest- 
ed in the war trades, the audience drew 
on all factors in the population. Else- 
where, where “preparedness” has been 
actively agitated, the audience was a 
group of protestants drawn from the 
wage-earning population. 


A State Aged 100 


Glimpses of Social Progress in Indiana During 


One Hundred Years 


(In two instalments, of which this is the first) 


NDIANA was the last, or almost the 
last, of the frontier states. In those 
to the westward, the railroads came 

first and the settlers followed along the 
iron rails. They had mail and news- 
paper service in their new homes on the 
prairie, almost as efficient as they had 
enjoyed in the states they nad left. In 
Indiana, the pioneers, like the early set- 
tlers of the continent, went on horseback 
or on foot into the wilderness. They 
hewed their farms out of the virgin 
forest. Mails were slow and infrequent, 
newspapers were rare. The settlements 
were small and widely scattered. Each 
family had to be self-provident and self- 
dependent. Only the strong and stout- 
hearted could survive the hardships of 
those pioneering days. 

The sturdy individualism that made it 
possible for the pioneers to conquer the 
wilderness, persisted to some extent in 
their children after the first generation 
had passed away. It is no wonder that 
the social spirit, which is now so well 
marked in the state, was perhaps a little 
slow in showing itself among the self-re- 
liant descendants of the pioneers. It is 
little wonder that practical and even ma- 
terial aspects of life prevailed over those 
theoretical or esthetic. 

To write in briefest outline the history 
of social progress in Indiana during the 
first century of the life ef the state, 
would be an attempt too ambitious for 
the author of this paper. All he can hope 
to do is to indicate some of the salient 
points of the story and sketch the prog- 
ress of the benevolent and correctional 
work of the commonwealth, more par- 
ticularly its development since April 1, 
1889, when.the Board of State Charities 
was created. 

The first constitution, adopted in 1816, 
was a noble, human document, and in 
many respects in advance of similar 
foundations of law in other states. This 
was notably shown in its declaration as 
to the punishment of crime. The eigh- 
teenth section of the bill of rights reads: 
“The penal code shall be founded on the 


™Alexander Johnson was the first secre- 
tary of the Indiana Board of State Chari- 
ties, serving from April 1, 1889 to June 
30, 1893. In the preparation of this paper 
he has been assisted by Laura Greely who 
has been for many years chief clerk and 
statistician of the board. He wishes most 
gratefully to acknowledge Miss Greely’s 


invaluable help, without which, in fact, the 


article could not have been prepared. 


By Alexander Fohnson' 


principles of reformation and not of vin- 
dictive justice.” This’ was a beach mark 
of progress, set by a high tide which re- 
ceded, as such tides in the affairs of 
men usually do. 

A few far-seeing men there were in 
the country, like the noted Edward Liv- 
ingston in Louisiana, who visualized 
great principles like this, but they were 
so much the exception to the general 
rule, that in Indiana it took 81 years be- 
fore that noble declaration of the con- 
stitution was made actual in statute law 
as applied to serious offenders, and 97 
vears before it was applied to misde- 
meanants. 


Prison Reform 


One of the abiding results of this first 
declaration was that wise theories of 
correction have been recognized and 
given voice by Indiana statesmen, and, 
however slowly adopted, prison reform 
has been a frequent matter of considera- 
tion and comment, especially by the long 
line of wise and high-minded men from 
whom the governors of the state have 
usually been chosen. In Governor James 
B. Ray’s message to the General As- 
sembly, 14 years after the birth of the 
state, occurs a fine argument against the 
death penalty. It is based on the prin- 
ciple that the object of punishment is 
not merely to prevent the offender from 
committing other offences, nor only to 
deter others from crime, but includes 
reformation of the criminal. 

After recounting the many possibilities 
o* error and miscarriage of justice, the 
impossibility of certainty in human af- 
fairs, he concludes: 

“Effects are sometimes ascribed to 
causes which never produced them. Mis- 
apprehension and mistake follow. The 
scene closes with one of the primitive but 
barbarous customs of the early and rude 
stages of society, when even witchcraft 
was believed in by legislators and judges 
as learned as Matthew Hale, and life 
taken to appease the superstition of the 
law and the judge.” 

Fifteen years later, in 1845, Governor 
James Whitcomb in his message to the 
legislature, thus outlined the system 
which has only just been adopted in 
Indiana by the establishment of a state 
penal farm. 

“The policy of confinement in county 


jails as a punishment for crime may in 
most cases well be questioned. It is not 


only a serious burden on the counties, but 
it is believed to be incompatible with 
reformation, which is the leading pur- 
pose of criminal punishment. The ap- 
plication of the principle of penitentiary 
discipline upon those guilty of minor 
offences . by means of houses 
of correction is respectfully recommend- 
ed. They should be established with an 
eye to the comfort and em- 
ployment of the inmates, and to the 
exercise of a kindly but firm and steady 
discipline.” 

Similar expressions of enlightened 
thought upon public questions might be 
quoted, and when the constitution was 
revised in 1851 many of them were 
adopted in the amendments. 

Although the territorial legislature of 
1792 had authorized the erection of jails, 
yet previous to the admission of the 
state the legal methods of correction 
were chiefly pillories, stocks,’ the whip- 
ping post and the gallows. Some of the 
earliest jails were in the cellars of court 
houses, and a few of these remained in 
use until recent days. No doubt most of 
the first jails were little more than rude 
log cabins.. A famous two-story log jail 
still exists in Brown county, although it 
is little used as it is not supposed to be 
strong enough to confine modern crimi- 
nals. 

The first Indiana state prison was es- 
tablished by a law of 1821, at. Jefferson- 
ville, and was opened November 1, 1822. 
This is on the southern border of the 
state and when built it was fairly central 
as to population. By 1859, it was evident 
that the great growth of the state was 
to be in the central and northern parts, 
and an additional institution, called the 
State Prison North, was built. at Michi- 
gan City on the lake. 

In 1897, the sentiment in favor of re- 
formatory treatment of those convicts 
who were supposed to be corrigible led 
to the closing of the southern prison, as 
Reformatory, for male offenders, under 
such, and its conversion into the Indiana 
thirty convicted for the first time: with 
the methods of the indeterminate sen- 
tence and parole as the chief features of 
its system. 

The organic law of this institution was 
said by students of penology to be the 
best in the world, and the reformatory 


2Although authorized by law it seems 
doubtful that pillories or stocks were built. 
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has earned an enviable reputation. By 
a separate act ot the same year, the 
indeterminate sentence was applied to 
convicts in the northern institution al- 
though it remained a prison. 

\bout the year 1905 the method of 
sterilization, to prevent what was sup- 
posed to be hereditary criminality as well 
as feeblemindedness, was introduced and 
practiced for some time without any au- 
thority of law, but with the consent of 
those who submitted to it. Then a law 
was enacted making it legal as applied to 
incurable idiots and incorrigible crim- 
inals in institutions. This law was not 
heeded, since those operated on were sup- 
posedly corrigible inmates of a reforma- 
tory.. No other institution operated un- 
der the law, although it applied, quite 
positively, to many of their inmates. 

In 1909 at the request of a governor, 
who declared the method unethical and 
the law unconstitutional, the practice 
was discontinued. The law has not been 
repealed, or passed upon by the Supreme 
Court. 

The principle of reformatory treat- 
ment was applied to young male de- 
linquents in 1867, when the House of 
Refuge for Juvenile Offenders was es- 
tablished. The name of this institution 
was changed in 1883 to Indiana Reform 
School for Boys, and 20 years later to 
Indiana Boys’ School. Each change of 
name indicated an advance, in purpose at 
least, and methods at first crude and un- 
satisfactory were changed with the 
changing name. 

In 1869, the growing belief in the re- 
formatory principle and the disclosure of 
some grave abuses in the management of 
the state prison, caused the establishment 
of a correctional institution for women 
and girls. This was in spite of an assump- 
tion, rather felt than expressed, that the 
number of female criminals was so small, 
and the depravity of the few so positive, 
that measures of reformation were either 
useless or umnecessary as applied to 
them. The institution was named the In- 
diana reformatory Institution for Women 
and Girls and was opened October 4, 
1873. It was a combination of a prison 
for women and a reform school for girls; 
the two under one management, in sepa- 
rate wings of the same building; the in- 
mates never mingling, and seeing each 
other only at religious services in the 
common chapel. As was usual in those 
days the reform school received children 
merely dependent and neglected as well 
as those technically delinquent. 

With increasing public attention to the 
state’s social economy, increasing faith 
in the efficacy of reformatory disci- 
pline, and chiefly, an increasing sense of 
justice to the unfortunate even if de- 
linquent, this incongruous assembling to- 
gether of adult criminals, juvenile offend- 
ers, and innocent victims of misfortune 
or of others’ crimes, was felt to be a 
grave mistake, and various attempts were 


made to correct it. 


First Board of Women 


In 1877, the management of the insti- 
tution for women and girls was “taken 
from the oversight of an unsympathizing 
board of men and committed to a board 
of women.” It is believed that this was 
the first institution of the kind ever 
placed in the care of a board composed 
exclusively of women. In 1889 the name 
of the institution was changed by the 
progressive legislature of that year, to 
Reform School for Girls and Women’s 
Prison, and an effort was,made to dis- 
sociate the two parts as much as possible. 
It was felt to be an injustice to the girls 
whose reformation was hoped for to 
have it understood, as was inevitable un- 
der the circumstances, that they had been 
prison convicts. 
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At last, by an act of 1903, which, | 


however, was not carried into effect until 
four years later, the two institutions 
were separated in fact, the department 
for girls was removed to a country loca- 
tion and named the Indiana Girls’ 
School; and the quarters formerly oc- 
cupied by the girls were made into a cor- 
rectional department for short term 
women convicts, who had formerly been 
held in county jails. 

In 1899, the Indeterminate Sentence 
and Parole Systems, which up to that 
date were usually the distinctive features 
of a reformatory as opposed to a prison 
(although in Indiana they applied to 
both), were extended so as to apply to 
the prison for women. After another 
period of 14 years, in 1913, the Indiana 
State Farm was established for short- 
term male convicts, previously kept in 
county jails. In everything but the in- 
determinate sentence,* this made the re- 
formatory principle apply to misdemean- 
ants, as had been urged by Governor 
Whitcomb in 1845; so that at last the 
noble declaration of the constitution was 
almost completely embodied in statute 
law. 

In 1903, a law created juvenile courts. 
The first step in this direction was taken 
by Judge George W. Stubbs of the In- 
dianapolis Municipal Court in 1901. He 
was “astounded at the number of children 
brought before him,” and without any 
idea of establishing a special court, sepa- 
rated the hearings of the children’s cases 
from those of adults. The law of 1903 
applied to every county, and provided for 
paid probation officers. Still there was 
some popular misapprehension. The Ju- 
venile Court was still misunderstood as 
more or less of a criminal court, not 
merely a court for children who by law 
are beneath the age of responsibility 


°Extract from a report of the Committee 
on Prisons, etc. of the Indiana Yearly 
Meeting of the Society of Friends. 

‘The Board of State Charities has urged 
the application of the indeterminate sen- 
tence to the convicts at the Penal Farm. 
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and so cannot be criminal. In 1907 a 


“new law made the Juvenile Court the 


sole agency for any legal dealing with 
children; such as making them public 
wards as dependents. 

Early legislation about jails conferred 
full authority as to their management on 
the circuit judges. But the control that 
seemed provided for was not fully, if at 
all, exercised and there were many com- 
plaints of disorder, insanitation and bad 
discipline.- The Board of State Chari- 
ties had inspected the jails from the be- 
ginning of its work and under its urgency 
many improvements had been made. 

In 1909, a law was enacted requiring 
the board to make regulations for the 
conduct of jails and if these were not 
complied with to report the fact to the 
Circuit Court. If the court failed to 
act, the board is to notify the governor, 
who may condemn any jail and have the 
prisoners taken to the jail of another 
county. Under the dread of this law 
some officials have acted, who without 


it were inclined to resist the suggestions 
of the board. 


The Indeterminate Sentence 


ONE more reform in correctional mat- 
ters remained to be made. The theory 
of the indeterminate sentence is that as 
soon as a prisoner may safely go at 
large, his release shall be granted. There 
are some persons convicted who do not 
need even a brief term of incarceration. 
To save such persons from the disgrace 
of the prison, the law of the suspended 
sentence, or probation, was applied; at 
first to juveniles in 1867; and in 1907 to 
adults, except those guilty of murder, 
rape, arson, burglary, kidnapping or 
treason. 

These various changes for the better 
were not gained without earnest struggle. 
The established order was defended 
against the reformers by many cfficials 
and politicians, and by some conservative 
citizens who were neither. It must not 
be supposed that those who resisted in- 
novations were all, or always, governed 
by corrupt motives. Prison reform al- 
ways has earnest opponents. Some of 
these are actuated by selfish motives. 
But there is an underlying doubt in the 
possibility of the reformation of a crimi- 
nal; a belief, often sincere enough, that 
once a thief means always a thief; that 
a criminal woman is beyond hope of re- 
demption; that criminals deserve no 
sympathy, but are forever beyond the 
pale of decent citizenship. 

These doubts and beliefs are cherished 
by those who have pecuniary interests in 
evil prison methods, as a justification for 
their selfishness. But they are often held 
with tenacity, by men who in other con- 
cerns of life are not unworthy citizens, 
and are the strongest obstacles in the way 
of those who strive for prison reform. 
And again it is only fair to remember 
that ’some reformers are impractical. un- 
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OSCAR C. MCCULLOCH 


One of the men who has been largely responsible for 
putting Indiana to the front in matters of state charit- 


able policy. 


reasonable and even cranky; that some 
of the sympathy extended to offenders, 
deserves the name, so often given to it, 
of sickly sentimentality; that gifts of 
flowers and delicacies to convicted mur- 
derers, whose deeds have been sufficiently 
exploited in the newspapers to make them 
notorious, are causes of just derision by 
jailers and prison warders. 

In the long drawn-out struggle in In- 
diana for justice, even to the unjust 
the part taken by the Society of Friends 
deserves mention. The society was speci- 
ally strong in the southeastern portion 
of the state, into which there had been 
a considerable influx of Friends from 
North and South Carolina, Virginia and 
other southern states. This movement 
was largely due to the pro-slavery agita- 
tation of the later years of the eighteenth 
and the earlier years of the nineteenth 
century. During this period, the Quak- 
ers as a body, opposed slavery and suf- 
fered for their opinions. They had to 
struggle for both religious and political 
rights. 

In North Carolina many Negroes 
whose Quaker owners had emancipated 
them, were re-enslaved, by ex-post facto 
legislation, because certain formalities 
which did not exist when the enfranchise- 
ment took place, had not been complied 
with. The Quakers realized that they 
could not prosper with free labor in 
competition with slave labor and they 
migrated in large numbers to Ohio first 
and then to Indiana. 

Slavery had been abolished in the 
Northwest territory, of which Indiana 


was a part, by the ordinance of 1787, 


“But there was still much pro-slavery 
sentiment and the final status of the 


FOR 


called down 
most nen.” 


state on the question was not determined 
until after a long and vigorous contest, 
in every stage of which the Friends were 
a factor, after they had entered the 
territory. They were a determining 
factor in the campaign of 1810 when the 
anti-slavery forces triumphed in the elec- 
tion of a representative to Congress; 
and expressed themselves by petitions 
and through one of their members who 
was a delegate to the Constitutional Con- 
vention” which made Indiana a free 
state for all time. 

“Their most immediate labors in behalf 
of slaves were, however, exerted in the 
activities of the underground railroad, 
one Friend having assisted 3,000 Negroes 
northward, and another expressing re- 
gret that he had only had the opportun- 
ity of assisting 2,/00 when the emanci- 
pation proclamation was’ issued. 


The Activity of the Quakers 


Ir was natural that the religious body, 
which had given to the world John How- 
ard and Elizabeth Fry, should be inter- 
ested in prison reform. In 1867, the 
Representative Body of the Indiana 
Yearly Meeting of Friends appointed a 
committee “to organize a system for the 
reformation of juvenile offenders and the 
improvement of prison discipline.” One 
of the first members of that committee 
is still with us, the loved and respected 
Timothy Nicholson who has served as 
chairman of the Friends’ Committee for 
many years. His annual reports made 
to the Representative Body, now called 
the Permanent Board, form a compre- 
hensive history of prison and other re- 


®'The Quakers in the Old Northwest, 
by Harlow Lindley. 


Said a public official years ago: 
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TIMOTHY NICHOLSON 


“1 would rather be 


Timothy Nicholson than praised bv 


form in Indiana, during nearly 5U years 
of wise, patient and patriotic effort. 

The method adopted by the Friends’ 
Committee was, by visits and persona] 
observation, to learn actual conditions. 
Each meeting was requested to appoint 
a committee of ‘discreet friends,’ men 
and women, who should visit the public 
institutions in their respective neighbor- 
hoods and report the facts to their meet- 
ing. Then the members, by petition, by 
influence on the state and county officials 
and the legislature, and especially by in- 
forming the general public, endeavored 
to secure redress of the evils that were 
found; in all cases not merely criticizing, 
but presenting a plan of betterment. 

Among the results obtained by these 
wise and practical means, results which 
were largely, and in some cases almost 
wholly, due to the work of the Friends, 
may be mentioned the establishment of 
the Boys’ Reformatory; the Women’s 
Prison and Girls’ Reformatory; the cor- 
rection of many abuses in the prisons, 
insane hospitals and poor asylums; the 
establishment of county orphans’ homes, 
by which children were taken out of the 
poor asylum; the creation of the Board 
of State Charities; and many minor re- 
forms. The influence of the Friends in 
these matters was in much larger propor- 
tion than their number. This fact is a 
testimony to the general respect which 
they gained for uprightness and unselfish 
public spirit.” 


°An interesting and unconscious testimony 
to the Quaker character, is found in the 
colloquialism, “Quaker measure,” which 
still may be heard in the counties where 
many Quakers lived. It means that the 
Quaker’s bushel or peck is heaped high and 
running over. 
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When the law creating the Board of 
State Charities was enacted, Timothy 
Nicholson was one of the first members 
appointed. He became chairman of the 
sub-comniittee on prisons, etc., and for 
19 years thereafter, until his retirement 
in 1908, full of years and honors, he was 
an active and influential member of that 
board. It is a moderate estimate of 
Mr. Nicholson’s work and influence to 
say that for 50 years he has been, in all 
matters of charity and correction, the 
wisest, strongest and most useful citizen 
of the state. To those who have worked 
with him, especially those employed in 
an. official capacity by the board, he has 
been a wise, gentle, considerate and un- 
failing frjend and advisor. It was said 
by a profffinént%state official, to whom 
Mr. Nicholson had given -a*faithful but 
gentlée-rebtke, “I would rather be called 


by most men.” 


The Care. of Paupers 


DuriNG territorial days, and the first 
few years of statehood, public charities 
were confined to outdoor relief, which 
was given toa very small extent, and 
the farming-out of paupers. The story 
is told of a settler who “bought ’a pauper” 
for a year, at the annual sheriff’s sale. 
He took him home and set him at work 
hoeing corn. The neighbors gathered 
to see the “pauper” and exclaimed in sur- 
prise: “Is that a pauper? Why it’s a 
man” | 

The constitution of 1816 authorized 
county poor asylums. The first statute 
on the subject, in 1821, applied only to 
Knox county. It was repealed seven 
years later and the farming-out system 
resumed. A general poor asylum law 
was enacted in 1831, which permitted 
building by single counties or by county 
groups. Under this law, Franklin, Fay- 
ette and Union counties erected a joint 
poor asylum which was occupied in the 
spring of 1835. 

Before many years each county had 
its poor farm, as they were generally 
called. At first most of these were run 
on the contract system by which the 
superintendent paid the county a rent 
for the farm and was paid a per-diem 
for the support of the inmates.’ This 
dangerous and often pernicious system 
slowly died out. By 1889, there were 
only 10 of the 92 counties praticing it,” 
and for many years the sensible, humane 
and business-like method of conducting 
the institution at the expense of the 
county, paying the superintendent a rea- 
sonable salary, and forbidding him any 
other pecuniary interest in the farm, 
has prevailed. Under this plan certain 
counties with productive farms, have 
managed so well that the pauper expense 


‘This pernicious method still prevails in 
some states which consider themselves to 
be humane and progressive. 

*The last contract on the per-diem plan 
expired in September, 1903. 


‘administration, were enacted. 


has been greatly reduced, in some even 
to the extent that the produce of the 
farm has paid the entire cost of the 
asylum, except interest on the invest- 
ment.’ Similar results have been obtain- 
ed during certain periods in one or two 
other counties. 

In these and many other cases, the old 
reproach that the poor farm is the poor- 
est farm in the county is no longer de- 
served. It.is noteworthy that the insti- 
tutions with the best business manage- 
ment are usually those in which the 
standards of comfort and care are the 
highest. 

At the legislative session of 1899, three 
useful laws, bearing on the county poor 
One of 
these provided for -boards of county 
charities, whose functions are analogous 


‘eI _to thesé’ot thesBoard of State Charities 
down by Timothy Nicholson than @gaised ~ 


and-“which work in~ co-operation’ with 
that board. 

The second provided for an improved 
system of administration of county poor 
asylums. 

The third regulated the administration 
of outdoor relief by the overseers of the 
poor. This law introduced into the town- 
ship poor systém the cardina! principles 
of what is called charity organization, 
and is probably the most complete and 
comprehensive law of that nature on the 
statute books of any state. At the Na- 
tional Conference of Charities and Cor- 
rection held in Philadelphia in 1906, 
Governor Hanly stated that the results 
ot this law and various other reforms 
which led up to it had effected an aver- 
age reduction of more than $300,000 an- 
nually since 1895, without causing any 
increased suffering to the poor and actu- 
ally lessening the amount of pauperism 
in the state. This excellent outcome he 
credited wholly to the Board of State 
Charities. 

As was the rule in most of the states, 
the early poor asylums sheltered a very 
heterogeneous mass of people, old and 
young; senile and dise-sed; epileptics, 
insane and feebleminded; veterans of 
labor disabled by overwork, exposure 
and rheumatism; and veterans of vice 
disabled by dissipation and disease. Many 
of the asylums had a detached cabin, 
often called the jail and strongly barred. 
These were probably used at first for 
prisoners, and when the regular jails 
were built served to confine the more 
dangerous of the insane. 


Effort for Dependent Children 


THE modern student of philanthropy, 
if confronted with an asylum with such 
a mingling of inmates as above described, 


°Some years ago in Crawford county, the 
farm not only supported the asylum but 
paid all the other poor expenses of the 
county, including the outdoor relief and 
the salaries of the township -physicians. 
Such a condition could only prevail in a 
very poor county, where as is usual, though 
it seems anomalous, there are always the 
fewest paupers. 
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and told to select one class to be segre- 
gated from the group and set off by it- 
self, would surely choose the dependent 
normal children. It seems strange to us 
now that these were among the latest 
to be rescued from the mass, It was 
not until 1897, that a law was enacted 
forbidding children being kept in a poor- 
house. 

Early in the century” the Catholic dio- 
ceses had erected and supported orphan 
asylums for Catholic children.“ The first 
private orphanage under lay control was 
the Indianapolis Widows’ and Orphans’ 
Asylum, incorporated in 1851. A few 
others followed. In 1875, counties were 
empowered :to subsidize private orphan- 
ages, and in. 1881-to establish county 
orphans’ homes. But the movement to 
take all children out of the poorhouse 


gained slowly. .In-1877, there; was one 
. Small orphans’ home in Hendricks county 


and others weré established in Henry and 
Franklin counties in 1880 and 1882. The 
plan: which prevailed in Ohio. was.. the 
one fitst copied, the orphans’ homes:being 
organized by boards of private persons 
who appointed the matron, the counties 
paying a:per-diem for each child. 
‘When the state board began its work 
in 1889, there were orphans’. homes -in 
42 counties, some owned privately, others. 
built by: the counties under the law of - | 


1881, but all supported by the counties,. « 


in whole or part, on the per-diem plan. 
In theory each county home was intended 
as a training school in decent living and 
a way-station on the road to placing out 
in an adoptive home. But the per capita 
plan had its usual insidious results and 
sometimes children were held for the 
county money they earned, when they 
might have been placed out with ad- 
vantage. 


Placing Out 


A few of these homes had very vigor- 
ous management and the children were 
placed out in large numbers. One joint 
orphans’ home, in the northern part of 
the state, beginning by taking children 
from two counties, was broadened out un- 
til it served for ten. This from the first 
was distinctly a placing-out agency and 
took some of its children as far west as 
Dakota and even Idaho, placing very few 
in Indiana. 

During the period from 1857 to 1898 
a great many dependent children from 
eastern states, especially from New York 
and Ohio, and a few from Massachusetts, 
were brought into the state. Many of 
these were placed in excellent homes, 
from which the dependent children of 
Indiana seemed debarred. There is a 
recognized advantage in placing a child 
who has undesirable relatives at some 


“The Catholic Orphan Asylum at Vin- 
cennes was opened August, 1849, er 


“It is well known that Catholic orphan- 
ages make no discrimination as to sect, yet 
as a matter of fact, most of their charges 
come from Catholic families. 
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distance from his former home. Most of 
these imported children were success- 
fully placed and kindly treated, and 
there are today in Indiana men and 
women of character and culture who 
were brought as waifs from New York. 
But some of the work was poorly done 
and carelessly supervised afterwards and 
there were occasional abuses. In 1899, 
a law prescribed the registration of all 
children brought into the state for place- 
ment and required a bond, approved by 
the Board of State Charities,” against 
their becoming dependent or neglected. 

In 1897 a beneficent step was taken 
when the state agency for dependent chil- 
dren was established as.a department of 
the Board of State Charities. An excel- 
lent system of placing and of after-super- 


“Under this law bonds were filed by the 
Cincinnati Children’s Home; the New York 
Catholic Home Bureau; the Chicago Indus- 
trial Home-for Children; and the New 
York Rounds aes which are still 
in force. 
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vision was installed and since that was 
done many of the county orphan’s homes 
have had their population much reduced 
and some of them have been abandoned. 
Yet the total number of dependent chil- 
dren is not much less than it was. In 
fact when it is remembered that children 
are excluded from the poorhouses and 
jails; that dependents are no longer ad- 
missible to the reform schools; that the 
general population is increasing; and 
that the Boards of Children’s Guardians 
are active, it is not surprising that there 
are still many dependent children to be 
placed out and supervised. 

The Jaw creating the county Board of 
Children’s Guardians, was among the 
excellent legislation of 1889. This, which 
at first applied only to Center township, 
Marion county, was founded on the prin- 
ciple that the rights of a child to a decent 
life are no less important than his prop- 
erty rights and may equally be defended; 
even against an unworthy parent. This 
law was bitterly attacked in the courts 


oa cf The: concluding instalment of Mr. Johnson’s review at 
sR aN: “iano api: Bppe at in Tur Survey for April 20.] 
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but always sustained. It was gradually 
extended, first to cover the entire area 
of one or two populous counties and later 
to every county of the state. As a rule 
the work of the guardians has been wise 
and moderate and the results have been 
beneficent. 

In 1909, children were further pro- 
tected by a law which places maternity 
hospitals, boarding houses for infants 
(the so-called baby-farms of unsavory 
memory), boarding homes for children, 
and infant placing agencies, under the 
supervision of the Board of State Chari- 
ties. They are required to secure an an- 
nual, written license from the board be- 
fore they may receive any children, the 
license being revocable at any time at the 
discretion of the board. 

As soon as this law became operative 
many institutions promptly went out ¢f 
business and some were closed by the 
board refusing a license to those whose 
methédus and practices were unsatis- 
factory. 


social progress in 


Wouldn’t You Think 


’ CHARLOTTE PERKINS GILMAN in the Star of Hope, published by the 


prisoners at Sing Sing. 


OULDN’T you think, if it is 
right to seize 
A man, and hide him in a pile of 
stone ; 
Rob him of sunshine, starlight, 
grass and trees, 
Freedom and friendship; botile 
him, alone, 
An Amputated Man—as where 
one sees 
A Finger in formaldehyde, to 
show 
The horrible result of some dis- 
ease— 
Wouldn’t you think—if ’tis right, 
you know— 
Society, to take such vengeance 
strong, 
Must blame and fear, in him some 
awful wrong? 


Wouldwt you think, if any little 
child, 
Born a pink baby, wholly inno- 
cent, 
May grow up dissolute, fierce, 
tempered, wild, 
Of mischievous behavior and in- 
tent; 
If, out of infancy so undefiled, 


May grow a criminal, of sins so 
great 
As warrants cruelty or vengeance 
piled ; 
Wouldwt you think, tf crime so 
hurts the State, 
That State would guard the baby 
unafraid, 
And see that no more criminals 
were made? 


Wouldvt you think, since prisons 
cost so dear; 
Since keeping prisoners all the 
guards degrade; 
Since men imprisoned leave all 
poorer here, 
For lack of each man’s service 
in his trade; 
Since prisoners’ families the wolf 
must fear, 
Or tax the State as our tax-pay- 
ers know; 
Since long the lists of legal costs 
appear; 
Wouldn't you think—tf all these 
things are so— 
Society would find it less a curse 
To make men better than to make 
them worse? 


Book Reviews 


SATELLITE CITIES 


By Graham Romeyn Taylor. D. Apple- 
ton & Co. 333 pp. Price $1.50; by 
mail of THE Survey $1.64. 


What Mr. Taylor 
has done in this inter- 
esting book is to de- 
scribe and interpret a 
highly significant de- 
velopment of Ameri- 
can economic life. He 
has traced the growth 
of new _ industrial 
areas and communi- 
ties upon the outskirts 

of old cities, and has 
“shown us how great 
manufacturers, harassed by high rents 
and the physical limitations of congested 
districts, have moved out, as the pioneer 
moved a few decades ago to the frontier. 
Only in this case it is to the city’s, not 
to the country’s frontier. Empty fields 
have become new cities of factories and 
workmen’s dwellings. These satellite 
cities either continue to lead an inde- 
pendent life, as in the case of Gary and 
Fairfield, or are later incorporated in 
the big city as Pullman was incorporated 
in Chicago. 

But, as Mr. Taylor shows, the growth 
of these satellite cities does not by any 
means automatically relieve the evils of 
factory and home life. In the new, as 
in the old cities, there is frequently lack 
of foresight, lack of city planning, and 
instinctive exploitation of the workers. 
The few exceptions do not disprove the 
rule. 

The great value of Mr. Taylor’s work 
is that he reduces the problems which 
this new situation creates, from purely 
business, to human, moral and esthetic 
values. He has brought the mind of the 
social observer and the city builder to 
these problems that face the manufac- 
turer, who is at last free from the re- 
straints of the old city. 

Mr. Taylor holds the no longer hereti- 
cal notion that cities are built for men, 
and not men for cities. He believes that 
in these new cities there is no necessity 
for jammed streets, dark workrooms and 
bedrooms, and for the dirt and disease 
which were once held to be inseparable 
adjuncts to industry. He urges that all 
these evils which were rooted in the old 
industrial city, the city which preceded 
the factory, should not be reproduced 
and perpetuated in the satellite city. 
which is a city made to order and pre- 
sumably adjusted to its industrial needs. 

It is not, perhaps, to be expected or 
desired that the average business man 
will solve these problems upon his sole 
initiative. He is in business primarily 
for profits. During business hours he is 
not a philanthropist, housing reformer 
or landscape gardener. It is only the 
exceptional industrialist who is able to 


Cities 
Made 
To. Order 


envisage the larger human elements 
of his business problem. Guidance of 
growth at the city’s rim should be the 
concern not only of the manufacturer 
but of the entire community. 

But a hopeful element in the situation 
is that a study of these problems, such 
as that which Mr. Taylor has made, re- 
veals the fact that in these satellite cities, 
with the wide latitude for all manner of 
experiments which they afford, a plan- 
ning of the city with a view to the best 
possible life for the workers, is to the 
real ultimate advantage of the business 
interests involved. In satellite cities, as 
elsewhere, there is a sharp enough clash 
in interest between employers and em- 
ployed. But there is no excuse for a 
planlessness and a blind adherence to a 
vicious routine derived from the more 
refractory conditions of the old in- 
dustrial city. To assure community 
planning, Mr. Taylor urges that there 
must be not only larger co-operation of 
public officials, working people, industrial 
leaders and enlightened citizens, but a 
broader measure of public control over 


city growth. 
WaLtTeER E. WEYL. 


Tue Trap—E Union WoMAN 
By Alice Henry. D. Appleton & Co. 
314 pp. Price $1.50; by mail of THE 
Survey $1.60. 


AMERICAN Lazpor UNIONS 
By Helen Marot. Henry Holt & Co. 
275 pp. Price $1.25; by mail of THE 
Survey $1.35. 
Chea Sip nit pot 
Women Workers” 
might have been the 


micmen name of Alice Henry’s 
ge book, for it reveals 
Lebor their spirit as perhaps 
no other book has 


done. There is vim 
and fire in it and if 
anyone doubts the 
idealism, the resource- 
fulness, and the grim 
a le meimnonratlon nok 
women wage-earners, he should read 
and be convinced. 

One is reminded of Hauptmann’s play, 
The Weavers, in the story of the girl 
striker, who told of the arguments used 
to get her to go back to work. “The 
boss, he say to me, ‘you can’t live if you 
no work,’ and I say to the boss, ‘I live 
not much on 49 cents a day.’”’ 

Miss Henry tells of the growth of or- 
ganization among women and the great 
moral stimulus that comes from united 
action. In speaking of some of the 
earlier organizations in Chicago, she 
tells how the spirit of co-operation took 
hold, until when a complaint was brought 
forward in a union meeting, the exact 
character of which might be in doubt, 
the question would arise, “Is this your 
kick, or is it all of our kick?” © 
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No single’ chapter or section is de- 
voted to the attitude of men toward or- 
ganizations of women, but no one sub- 
ject is found so constantly - recurring. 
Men wage earners are spoken of as sus- 
picious of women in the trade union 
movement. It is asserted, and proved 
too, that from the beginning men’s or- 
ganizations have given women an in- 
ferior place. Even in the organizations 
where the majority of the membership: 
is made up of women, as in some of the 
garment workers’ unions, the officers are 
men. No woman has ever sat as a mem- 
ber of the executive council of the 
American Federation of Labor. 

This attitude of the men is not only 
an unsocial one, in Miss Henry’s view. 
it is short-sighted in the extreme. “A. 
girl, although she guesses it not, is only 
too frequently made the instrument of a 
terrible retribution, for the poor wage. 
which was all that she in her helpless- 
ness was able to obtain for herself, is. 
used to lower the pay of the very man, 
who, had he stood by her, might have 
helped her to a higher wage standard 
and at the same time preserved his 
own.” 

The obstacles which stand in the way 
of the improvement of the condition of 
women as wage earners are extremely 
difficult to overcome, and that difficulty 
is increased by the fact that they are 
traditional obstacles. The chief difficulty 
is the possibility of marriage and “the 
exaggerated expectations girls entertain 
as to the improvement in their lot which 
marriage will bring them.” This leads 
the girl to feel that she is but a tem- 
porary figure in the industrial world. 
consequently she does not attempt to 
build for the future. The other difficulty 
is the expectation of society, also, that 
girls shall marry and go to housekeeping 
and therefore no adequate industrial 
training is offered them. 


There can be no doubt that women 
have not been sufficiently prepared for 
their work in life, nor about the sense- 
less futility of the theory that marriage 
is the solution of the economic problem 
of women. Doubly handicapped is the 
untrained woman who after the death of 
her husband must, through the labor of 
her hands, provide a livelihood for her- 
self and her children. Trade unionism 
offers some assistance in the solution of 
this problem. Education is a factor of 
vital importance. It is somewhat sur 
prising, however, that Miss Henry has 
no word for social insurance as a safe- 
guard against the hazards she mentions. 

* * 

“Labor would rather be free than 
clean” is the way Helen Marot sums up 
the labor attitude toward “social reform- 
ers” in her book published over a year 
ago—a book that ought to be in the 
hands of every social worker if only for 
its first chapter, Philanthropy and Labor 
Unions. It’s a book that deserved a re- 
view long ago. 

Reformers irritate trade unionists be- 
cause of a fundamentally different atti- 
tude. “The reformers’ formulation of 
the case,” says Miss Marot, “is more 
pay, more work, and better returns to 
capital. It may work out that way, but 
it does not sound straight as a union 
proposition. The unionist knows that 
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he does not expect to give:more: or as 
much; that the very essence of his fight 
is that he gives too much. . If the 
economist can prove to the satisfaction 
of everyone that the capitalist will get 
more out of labor by giving: more, well 
and good; but the unionist is not com- 
fortable in alliance with those who talk 
that way.” 

Miss Marot’s “reformers’’. include 
large and small capitalists, the Con- 
sumer’s Leagues, the Association for 
Labor Legislation, economists, and 
safety experts. It is a trifle risky to 
generalize about so inclusive a group as 
this. What she says about philanthropy 
and labor is not true by a thousand miles 
of all in this large group. But all that 
she says is true of some part of the 
group. 

The book analyzes the different types 
of American labor unions and sets forth 
candidly what Miss Marot conceives as 
the labor point of view, not as a judici- 
ally minded investigator but, as she 
fran’ ly puts it, as one who has been a 
“partisan for many years.” 

Not all of organized labor would put 
on the shoe that Miss Marot offers, 
nevertheless. A statement that will not 
stand too critical analysis concerns the 
American Federation of Labor and avers 
that “every coercive act is performed 
in the hope of establishing a permanent 
and peaceful partnership,” and elsewhere 
we read that the federation bases its 
claim for support “on this proposition 
that the interests of labor and capital 
are identical.” 

Of the railroad brotherhoods, Miss 
Marot says that they “have not adopted 
any of the usual union methods which 
are particularly condemned by the em- 
ploying class.’”’ Yet one might be safe 
in assuming that one thing highly con- 
demned by the employing class would be 
any activity that compels them to pay 
such wages as are now paid to the 
brotherhoods. 

The various policies of organized labor 
are discussed, courts and legislative 
bodies receive attention and the attitude 
of labor toward violence, sabotage and 
restriction of output is explained. 

The book is written with a vigor of 
expression that adds greatly to its in- 
terest. Her strong partisanship leads 
the writer into many statements that are 
at least debatable, but her clear under- 
standing of the problems of labor makes 
the book one of unusual value. 

One of the most vigorous and inter- 


esting chapters is the one on Scientific 


Management. Miss Marot finds it full 
of proposals of which labor should be 
suspicious. “Contrast the mental state 
of two carpenters” she suggests. “One 
of the carpenters decides on his tools, 
places them according to his choice, and 
marks off his work. That is the in- 
efficient carpenter. The efficient car- 
penter is assigned a place, handed his 
tools or his hammer and nails, his nail 
holes are marked out. Under the eye of 
a teacher he follows instructions for 
successive hours with intermission pre- 


scribed. This man is not a carpenter. . 


He is not a man. He is the dynamo of 
the hammer he holds.” 
Joun A. Fitcu. 


An AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


By Dr. Edward L. Trudeau. Lea & 
Febiger. and Doubleday Page & Co. 
S2ZE py rice $2-_byemail of Lup 


Survey $2.15. 


Ihave tried ‘to 
imagine what this book 
would mean to some- 
one who had never 
heard of Dr. Trudeau 
of Health = [land his work. I be- 

lieve that such a per- 
son would turn at the 
close of the book to 

[212] every available source 

of information about 

S atamaceand + 1ts 

Sfounder, drawn ir- 

resistibly by the cords of this wonder- 

fully attractive personality and by the 

dominating interest of a life which, given 

up to die, forty years before, lived, in- 

stead, and wrought enduring achieve- 
ments in medical science. 

The autobiography is a swift, simple 
record, written apparently during 1914, 
the last year of Dr. Trudeau’s life. 
Emerging once more in the spring, from 
the depression of acute illness, he found 
at St. Regis Lake the desire and courage 
to live. He found even a willingness to 
see in retrospect once more the life he 
had just been so ready to leave, and an 
impulse to write down the memory of it 
all. 

And so with an evenness of style, 
with a tone that never touches the pas- 
sionate heights of his address before the 
Congress of American Physicians and 
Surgeons, perhaps never acknowledges 
the depth of depression from sickness 
and the loss, through fire and through 
death, of what he held dear, he writes 
objectively of his life’s experiences, 
viewing them from serene heights of 
victorious struggle. 

The autobiography is a record of re- 
markable friendships. For this man drew 
to himself both great and lowly, and had 
the capacity for infinite loyalty. Like re- 
curring epic formulae read such sen- 
tences as: “Our talk that day was the 
beginning of a lifelong friendship’; “I 
met him and be became one of the 
trustees of the sanitarium.” At Tru- 
deau’s call a distinguished surgeon 
hastens to the Adirondacks wilderness to 
consult at a distant lake in the case of a 
shotgun wound. Another performs a 
serious cranial operation on a guide 
whose services had secured many a 
happy day in the Adirondacks. And, ap- 
propriately, one of the publishers of the 
autobiography, C. M. Lea, is in this long 
list of friendships. Trudeau wrote: “He 
was one of the four original trustees of 
the sanitarium, and he and IJ are the only 
ones now living.” 

It was a group of the Adirondacks 
guides who “chipped in’ and gave Dr. 
Trudeau a watch; it was E. H. Harriman 
to whom they intrusted the important 
mission of the purchase. These same 
guides a few years later purchased six- 
teen acres of land because the doctor 
wanted to start a sanatorium there and 
what he wanted must be, even though it 
spoiled a most excellent fox runway, as 
one of them lamented. 


Opening the 
Doors 
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The book is a record, too, of an heroit 
out-of-doors, and-the growing: conviction 
of its worth in medical science. Dr. 
Trudeau stayed at Saranac for the first 
few years simply because he knew that 
for him the peace and: strength of the 
pines had healing, not because he was 
obedient to medical dicta. Indeed, medi- 
cal dicta of that time were sending suf- 
ferers to milder climates and encourag- 
ing them to take exercise in order to 
keep up their strength. Then the belief 
slowly, surely spread, that this climate, 
which had done so much for one sick 
man could do much also for others; and 
proof multiplied of the need for a sana- 
torium to which those might come who 
could not afford to pay hotel prices or 
rent for themselves a guide’s house. 

How loyally the group of friends 
rallied in encouragement and practical 
support of Dr. Trudeau’s idea, how cot- 
tage after cottage rose, how the labora- 
tory came to be, is a story which forever 
belongs not only in the annals of medical 
progress but also among the biographies 
of heroism. 

“JT wondered as I stood in my little 
laboratory whether perhaps this place 
might not become a school at which 
physicians might study this .dreadful 
disease.” The ideal thus so quietly con- 
fessed had already a promise of ful- 
filment before Dr. Trudeau had died. 
It is a memorial such as would have 
pleased him best that a foundation for 
special research in tuberculosis should be 
established at Saranac Lake; and such 
a foundation could bear no other name 
but his. 

: GERTRUDE SEYMOUR. 


Tue BELovED PHYSICIAN 


By Stephen Chalmers. Houghton Mif- 
flin Co. 74 pp. Price $1; by mail of 
Tue Survey $1.05. 


It is perhaps hardly fair to this little 
book to place it side by side with the full 
story of the beloved physician himself, 
Edward L. Trudeau. Yet it is high 
tribute to Mr. Chalmers to say that it is 
a worthy introduction to the larger book 
and to the personality with which pared 

Ds 


How to Live 


By Irving Fisher and E. L. Fisk. Funk 
& Wagnalls. 345 pp. Price $1; by 
mail of THE Survey $1.12. - 


Of advice on how 
to live, for others, 
there has never been 
a lack; but often thos¢ 
who have ventured tc 
advise have not been 
much better qualified 
to speak than the rest 
of us. Professor Fish- 
er and Dr. Fisk do 
not belong to this 
class. The former, as 
president of the Com- 
mittee of One Hundred on National 
Health, as an indefatigable writer on 
health problems, and as an organizer 
of national health work, has done serv- 
ice as has perhaps none other in Amer- 
ica. Dr. Fisk represents another group 
equally important in the American health 


Here’s to 
Your 
Good Health 
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movement, and has likewise won distinc- 
tion by his personal activities. It was 
he who, as medical director of the Postal 
Life Insurance Company, gave impetus 
to the life extension movement among 
the insurance companies, and who now, 
as director of hygiene in the Life Exten- 
sion Institute, has broadened the scope of 
his methods so as to embrace a larger pa- 
tronage. The one is an author trained 
in scientific method, the other a practic- 
ing physician and organizer whose prob- 
lem has been the practical one of pre- 
venting disease and lengthening the span 
of the individual life. 

As may be expected from such author- 
ship, the work is at once popular and 
sound; few books, even among the best 
sellers, read more easily. Chapters are 
given to such fundamental matters as 
air, food, poisons, and exercise. A wide 
range of subjects is discussed in a chap- 
ter on general hygienic considerations. 
The final chapters are devoted to sup- 
plementary notes on a variety of topics. 
There is a discussion of foods, of al- 
cohol and tobacco, of the degenerative 
diseases, and finally of eugenics as a so- 
cial force for better health. 

It is impossible to give an adequate 
summary of the contents of this mine of 
information, and the reader is urged to 
examine it for himself. However, the 
following fifteen rules of hygiene will 
at once give the reader the practical 
hints around which the text is developed: 


I, es 
. Ventilate every room you oc- 

cupy 

2. Wear light, 
clothes 

3. Seek out-of-door 
and recreations 

4. Sleep out, if you can 

5. Breathe deeply 

II. Foop 

6. Avoid overeating 
weight 

7. Eat sparingly of meats and eggs 

8. Eat some hard, some bulky, 
some raw foods 

9. Eat slowly 

III. Porsons 

10. Evacuate thoroughly, regular- 
ly and frequently 

11. Stand, sit and walk erect 

12. Do not allow poisons and infec- 
tions to enter the body 


loose and porous 


occupations 


and over- 


13. Keep the teeth, gums and 
tongue clean 
Activity 


se Work, play, rest and sleep in 
moderation 
15. Keep serene 


A careful examination of the text has 
resulted in a discovery of no error of 
consequence. The information given is 
vital; yet there is nothing out of the 
ordinary in the volume. It is the advice 
that the old-fashioned family physician 
might very well give his patients. No 
fads are exploited, and if any overem- 
phasis is found it is of such a nature as 
to do good rather than evil. This fault 
might be found with the chapter on al- 
cohol, which assumes more than can be 
proved; but here again the community 
demands the benefit of the doubt in this 
highly controversial question. 

The book is brief, and as a result dis- 


cussions are perhaps too short. The 
reader will often wish for more inform- 
ation than is given. The penalty of lim- 
iting the size of the book is that many 
will consider the discussion more 
academic than practical. In a number 
of chapters the text stops just short of 
the definite information which is likely 
to lead to action. The authors frequent- 
ly content themselves with the enuncia- 
tion of general principles; the reader is 
thus left in the dark as to what he may 
actually do. There is, to be sure, the 
good advice, “Go to your doctor,” often 
reiterated, but it is questionable whether 
this has the effect for which the authors 
so confidently hope. 
Louis I. Dustin, 


Tue T1n-PLate INDUSTRY 
By Donald Earl Dunbar. Houghton 
Mifflin Co. 122 pp. Price $1; by mail 
of THe Survey $1.08. 

This is a compara- 


tive study of the 
Tin Plate growth of the tin-plate 
, industry in protection- 
Tariff : 2 
aah ist America and free- 
GH Lakes trade Wales, and deals 
SER especially with the 
cf a period since 1890, 
ex fi when the McKinley 
eee NY tariff put a duty of 2.2 


Sao 


cents per pound ($44 
}per ton) upon tin 
plate. 

Practically all the tin plate used in 
the United States up to 1890 was im- 
ported from Wales. With a rapidly in- 
creasing domestic market, a growing 
steel industry to furnish the basic raw 
material and a high protective tariff, 
American manufacturers entered upon a 
most promising and what proved to be 
an exceedingly profitable new industry. 
Technical improvements and large-scale 
economies soon crowded the Welsh out 
of our market. 

Low profits of the early years led the 
manufacturers to form an almost com- 
plete monopoly, and this combination, to- 
gether with a favoring tariff, brought 
enormous monopoly profits. 

The labor union movement among tin- 
plate workers was promoted by Welsh 
immigrants who had been connected with 
a strong organization at home. Skilled 
laborers were especially important in this 
industry when it was being introduced, 
so at first the American manufacturers 
treated with the Amalgamated Associa- 
tion of Iron, Steel and Tin Workers. 

But they were soon able to replace 
much of the skilled labor with machinery 
and unskilled labor. After effecting 
their combination, the manufacturers had 
an excess of capacity and shut down the 
most inefficient plants. If a labor 
trouble arose in one establishment, they 
closed it down and shifted the work to 
others. After a few strikes, the labor 
union was disastrously defeated and the 
policy of the open shop established, 
though some of the independent manu- 
facturers, who now produce half of the 
output, do recognize the union and its 
scale of wages. 


The early strength of the union in - 


Wales, the adoption of fewer technical 
improvements, thesmaller scale of opera- 
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tions, the absence of monopoly among the 
manufacturers and the general spirit of 
conservatism have enabled the Welsh 
labor union to hold its own in striking 
contrast to the failure of the American 
union. But the local control of wages 
has been greatly limited by the competi- 
tion of the American product. Ameri- 
can skilled workers get much higher 
wages per day than do the Welsh, though 
the labor cost per unit of product is prac- 
tically the same. The American unskilled 
laborers, many of whom are foreigners, 
form a larger percentage of the total 
than do the Welsh and they too get a 
larger daily wage. All the evidence 
gathered by Mr. Dunbar goes to show 
that the tariff has had no direct effect 
upon wages in this industry. 

The percentage of female laborers in 
the American industry declined from 
17.0 in 1899 to 9.2 in 1909; the number 
of employes under 16 years of age is 
trivial, being 6 per cent of the total in 
1909. In the Welsh industry, in 1906, 
34 per cent of the working people were 
women and children. 

The American tin-plate industry af- 
fords a favorite and frequently cited ex- 
ample of an industry built up under pro- 
tection; the Welsh of one rehabilitated 
under free trade. 

Roy G. BLaKeEy. 
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Editorials 


WHO’S WHO AMONG BARBARIANS 


(HE SURVEY owes all its readers, especially 

those having British and Russian interests at 

heart, correction of an editorial misstatement in 
our issue of February 19 and an explanation of how it 
came to be made. It was based upon a report in an 
American paper of an article by Lovat Fraser. 

Although this report did not name Russia as the source 
of “a new outpouring of barbarism from the North,” 
yet the long excerpts from Mr. Fraser’s much longer 
paper did not exclude the inference that the Russians con- 
_ tributed now as in the past to those “great alternating pul- 
sations between the East and West’? and “between the 
North and South which pour southward at intervals.” 
This inference was the more possible because in the same 
paragraph the writer was quoted thus: 


“If we can only get it into our heads that we are dealing 
with one of the most tremendous of the recurrent factors in 
human history, rather than with the personal ambitions of 
the German Kaiser or the schemes of the German general 
staff, we should cease to speculate about the end of the war. 
We should know that for us the war can have no end until 
the great tribal outpouring is checked and until the forces 
it represents are broken up.” 


The passage suggested another outbreak of British in- 
dependence, such as Ramsey McDonald, Keir Hardy and 
in other directions, Lord Northcliffe himself, have ven- 
tured. 

Receipt of the full text of Mr. Fraser’s article in the 
London Daily Mail of February 1 proves any such infer- 
ence to have been without warrant in what he wrote. 
Indeed, in almost every paragraph omitted in the American 
report of this article only the Germans, or the “Finno- 
Slavs,” as the Prussians are called, are designated as “the 
tribe to whom is chiefly due this great barbarian irrup- 
tion.” 

There is no indication that the American report of Mr. 
Fraser’s paper intended either by what it included or 
omitted to give any other impression. But both the his- 
toric and prophetic sweep of its quotations seemed to 
teach so far back and forward that we were misled to 
interpret them as transcending the present conflict and its 
alliances and as dealing with “a recurrent factor older than 
written history,” which might “mean unending war.” 

Nevertheless we admit that such an inference drawn 
from any British source at this time should have been so 
questionable that it should not have been made until war- 
ranted by the full text of the paper—however much the 
long excerpts in the American report of it appeared to 
be a complete summary. 


EDWARD T. DEVINE 
JANE ADDAMS 
GRAHAM TAYLOR 
Associate Editors 


PAUL U. KELLOGG 
Editor 


THE CIVIC MARTYRDOM OF DR. SACHS 


O ALTAR of civic patriotism ever held a more 
loyal offering than that on which Dr. Theo- 
dore B. Sachs sacrificed himself in life and 

death to save Chicago’s Municipal Tuberculosis Sana- 
torium from ruthless partisan spoilsmen. 

In truth, many altars and offerings seemed to unite in 
that one costly sacrifice. 

Such supreme devotion to a cause as the Jewish religious 
spirit can beget, such self-sacrifice as the Russian oppres- 
sion of the Jew incites, such idealism as only the Orient 
inspires, such sensitivity as the heritage of suffering 
weaves into the very texture of the soul, such humanitarian 
achievement as is possible only in America—all combined 
to make the achieving life and the tragic death of Dr. Sachs 
profoundly impressive. 

To the casual observer there might have been nothing 
to distinguish the young Russian Jew when found packing 
clothing among Hart, Schaffner and Marx’s thousands of 
immigrant employes a score or more years ago. But he 
was there on half-time to secure a foothold while turning 
from the profession of the law, into which he was gradu- 
ated at the University of Odessa, to prepare for the 
practice of medicine, “because I can serve humanity best 
by becoming a physician,” as he explained to his intimate 
friend, Judge Julian W. Mack. 

His profession was ever regarded only as the opportun- 
ity and obligation for human service. As he left Russia 
after declining to enter the army at the cost of abjuring 
his ancestral faith, so devotedly he kept sacred his alle- 
giance to his race not only, but to humanity as truly, 
through all the struggle to attain medical practice, from 
the day of its beginning to its fulfillment in his country- 
wide standing as a specialist in the prevention and treat- 
ment of tuberculosis. 

This utter devotion of all he was and could become, 
of all he had and could attain, was shot through with a 
passionate loving loyalty to America’s democratic ideals. 
Such was his simple and child-like faith in self-govern- 
ment that he unreservedly entrusted to his fellow citizens 
the whole service of his life and skill. Although capable, 
in the judgment of another eminent physician, to earn 
$25,000 a year in private practice as a specialist, Dr. Sachs 
would thus work only for enough of a competence to enable 
him-to devote most of his time and energy to the United 
Jewish Charities, the Chicago Tuberculosis Institute and 
the Municipal Tuberculosis Sanatorium of Chicago. From 
the initiative and unpaid directorship of these two latter 
agencies he declined to turn when offered the appointment 
as commissioner of health five years ago at a salary of 
$10,000 a year for four years. 

It was the very irony of fate that the present commis- 
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sioner of health, at his first-conference as ex-officio one 
of the three directors of the Municipal Sanatorium, should 
first of all inquire of Dr. Sachs as president of its board, 
how and to whom the contracts for the sanatorium supplies 
were let. When informed that they were let only to the 
lowest bidder,among competitive bids, the commissioner 
replied that “the mayor’s friends would have to be con- 
sidered in letting the contracts hereafter.” Dr. Sachs’ 
quiet and firm reply, “Not by me,” marked the beginning 
of the determination to be rid of him and may have occa- 
sioned the long delay in his reappointment. This inter- 
view was cited by Dr. Sachs as compelling his resignation 
which he was persuaded to withhold until he could tell 
the whole town why and how he was forced out. 

Unfortunately for the public, and even more so for the 
mayor and his commissioner of health, this was the begin- 
ning and not the end of the fateful struggle which now 
turns on the tragic death of Dr. Sachs. Only a day or two 
before he died he said to a friend, “I am so confused and 
bewildered. I believed so much in America, and some day 
it will be all right, but now I am confused.” 

What the conflict must have been under that cloud of 
confusion, between his faith in America and his fear 
that his whole life work which he had entrusted to his 
city would be allowed to be perverted and to perish at the 
spoilsmen’s heavy hand, none can imagine who does not 
know how really this aspiring soul loved his city, how 
truly he identified his work for it with his very life. His 
letter of resignation reads like a confession of faith: 

“My service to the sanatorium during the last six years has 
been prompted by the earnest desire to give the best in me to 
this community in which I have resided during the last twenty- 
seven years. It is my judgment, after ten months’ experience 
with the present administration, that the continuation of effi- 
cient service under the present conditions is absolutely im- 
possible.” 

In an accompanying statement to the public, referring 
to the confidence shown by Chicago in taxing itself a mil- 
lion dollars a year for the sanatorium, he added: 

“T have refused to betray the community that has given me 
confidence. I have great faith in the city of Chicago and its 
citizens. I have passed through ten months of continuous 
nightmare in trying to avert the politicalization of a great in- 
stitution. But I find it impossible to continue. Single-handed 
at present I cannot fight a big political machine.” 

The end came at the sanatorium of the Chicago Tuber- 
culosis Instittite in the quiet little town of Naperville. 
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There, after his day’s work in town, he sought rest all 
alone in the quiet of the library. And there they found 
him the next morning at peace in his last sleep. On the 
table, besides the anaesthetics which he took to end his 
pain, there lay two letters. One was addressed to his wife, 
the other, “To the people of Chicago.” To them he turned 
outward his innermost heart. At the core of it, his sana- 
torium and theirs was engraved in such letters of light as 
these, in which he wrote his farewell word to his fellow- 
citizens: 


“Built to the glory of Chicago, conceived in boundless love 
of humanity, made possible by years of toil, no institution was 
ever planned more painstakingly or built more honestly.” 


There, too, in the depths of his heart was the shadow of 
his great fear of the attempt of “unscrupulous contractors 
and politicians to appropriate money which belongs to the 
sick and the poor.” But with the flight of his spirit, his 
faith rose to its final declaration that “the institution should 
remain as it was built—unsoiled by graft and politics— 
the heritage of the people.” Adding “I am simply weary, 
with love to all,” his- voice was hushed in the silence of 
the last sleep. His body was laid to rest by mournful 
hundreds, near the threshold of the sanatorium. 


HEN Chicago awoke as seldom if ever before, as 

he perhaps thought it might be aroused by his 

death more than by anything he might say or do in life. 

Although he had been assured ever since he resigned of 

the unanimous support of the press and an overwhelming 
public opinion, yet action followed the tragedy. 

A Committee of One Hundred of the most representative 
men in Chicago permanently organized to protect the sana- 
torium from the spoilsmen by demanding the thorough in- 
vestigation that Dr. Sachs pled for, and by giving continu- 
ous publicity to the affairs of the institution. Civic and 
social, religious and philanthropic agencies of all kinds de- 
nounced the spoilsmen’s interference and attributed Dr. 
Sachs’ death to their persecutions. And at the polls in the 
city election the desperate efforts of the city administration 
to defend itself and secure adherents in the City Council 
succeeded in winning for its candidates pluralities only in 
three of the thirty-five wards. 

And the end is not yet. 

GRAHAM TAYLOR. 


IN MEMORIAM 
Edith S. Reider 


While a great city ate and drank and slept , 
And played its play and went about its work, 
Letting its birthright slip from easy hands, 
One of its heroes died. 


A score of years had passed since he had come, 
Pilgrim of hope, an alien, to our land, 

In search of freedom and the chance to serve. 
Here he had sought through all the patient years 

To make his self-forgetting vision real— 
And as he saw his dream magnificient 


In every loving detail taking shape, 
That thoughtless city let his life work go, 
Swept from his eager hands the thing he loved, 
And broke his heart, and cast his spirit down. 


And now we mourn—because it is too late, 
But since his life is gone and our’s are left, 

We must stand guard throughout the chastening years, 
Until a nobler city lifts its eyes 

And sees his vision of its higher life 
A City Beautiful, a City Right. 
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BIRTH CONTROL 


To THE Eprror: As it would require 
many sheets of paper to analyze and set 
aright the many statements made in the 
article, in the March 4 Survey, entitled 
The Catholic Church and Birth Restric- 
tion, I will only refer to one of them; 
namely, “Actions that are in harmony 
with nature are good; those which are 
not in harmony with nature are bad.” 

To carry an umbrella to keep nature’s 
rain from falling where it otherwise 
would fall is wrong then. Nature had 
us born without clothes and, therefore, it 
is a violation of nature to wear clothing. 
Luther Burbank then, is an anti-natural- 
ist for he has taken the spines off of 
nature’s spined cactus. He also crossed 
nature’s blackberry with nature’s red 
raspberry and thus gave us the ungodly, 
wicked, loganberry, etc. 

Tuomas H. GorDNIER. 

Los Angeles. 


To THE Epitor: Let me compliment 
you and your publication for the ap- 


pearance of the article by Prof. John A. . 


Ryan, which occurred in a recent issue 
known as The Catholic Church and 
Birth Restriction. 

Articles of this high class and tenor 
will do much to raise the standard of 
any magazine which lends its pages to 
this use and I wish as a publication, 
which is so widely spread among social 
workers, that a magazine of your type 
might take a standard in this direction 
as a medium for the transmission of 
ideas on both sides of the question, for 
the tendency of social workers today is 
to deal with problems entirely from a 
materialistic standpoint, forgetting en- 


tirely the old and time-proven Biblical © 


admonition, “Seek ye first the kingdom 
of God and all these things shall be add- 
ed unto you.” 

HeErsert C. ALLEN. 
Brooklyn. 


MORAL FIBER 


To tHE Eprtror: The letter from 
Susan W. Hoagland in Tur Survey for 
March 18 leads me’to say that if Father 
Ryan’s article on birth restriction is re- 
printed I should like to get some copies. 

I want the copies not so much for 
Father Ryan’s discussion of birth control 
itself as for the clear and stimulating 
manner in which he brings home to his 
reader the corrupting tendency of the 
predominance among our ideals and in- 
_terests of those which look to material 
welfare and physical comfort as the 
main object of social effort. 

Along with the admirable progress for 
mankind in many ways, any alert ob- 

server must be conscious that the gen- 
eration in which we live in America is 
characterized by diminishing toughness 
and dependability of moral fiber, by a 
-softening of character 


which may be: 


called increasing gentleness or increas- 
ing flabbiness, according to the point of 
view. It is the kind of change in char- 
acter which in the individual is apt to 
accompany, either as cause or effect, an 
escape from the influence of all strenu- 
ous discipline. It is a diminished ca- 
pacity for accepting hard knocks and 
unpleasant duties as they confront one 
and for growing strong in the struggle. 

I do not say that there is not a wider 
perception of duties, unpleasant and 
otherwise. A flabby character, like a 
flabby nervous system, is often ex- 
tremely sensitive. We see evidences of 
this increasing flabbiness of moral fiber 
and decreasing discipline of character 
all about us. We feel the tendency in 
ourselves. 

Now, one who is altogether dominated 
by the unselfish ideal of increasing the 
material ease and pleasure of others, who 
labors with devotion and self-abnegation 
to that end, like so many social workers, 
is certainly far less liable, to flabby de- 
generation than one whose dominant 
ideal is to secure his wn personal com- 
fort and pleasure. But in so far as the 
least selfish and most idealistic members 
of a community focus their highest as- 
pirations upon the ideal of making life 
easier and pleasanter for the people of 
that community, the social progress of 
the community may be expected to trend 
toward the same sort of flabby degen- 
eration that normally overtakes the self- 
indulgent individual. 

Every generation of men has its share 
of those emotional forces which history 
finds expressed in pure unmercenary art, 
in pure unmercenary science, and pre- 
eminently throughout the ages in the 
religions of mankind. One need not 
share Father Ryan’s specific religious be- 
liefs, one need not subscribe to any 
formal religion, in order to recognize 
that when, in any community, these emo- 
tional forces become mainly absorbed in 
the problem of increasing and distribut- 
ing material welfare and physical com- 
fort in that community—become in effect 
the allies of materialism while retaining 
their emotional hold upon the idealist— 
it is not unreasonable to expect the im- 
pairment in the quality of the human 
material which so often comes not only 
with actual ease and self-indulgence but 
with a mere setting of the heart upon 
such ideals. 

We are all moved by the genius of 
our time. Personally nothing interests 
me half as much as the effort to make 
the physical environment of the people 
more satisfactory and agreeable. It is a 
good ideal in its place, and I expect to 
keep on working for it. But this does 
not interfere with seeing that the prog- 
ress of society under the stimulus of 
the ideals now dominant is self-limited 
by the degenerative toxins which they 
breed, or that the remedy will be found 
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THE FAMILY 


As a Social and Educational Institution 


By Willystine Goodsell 


Teachers’ College, Columbia University 


To those interested in the status 
of woman, this new book is espe- 
cially rich in data. Not only does 
it treat the economic and social 
significance of the family in primi- 
tive and in Greek and Roman so- 
cieties, but it traces its development 
to our own times, touching on such 
modern problems as family limita- 
tion, divorce and suffrage and the 
meaning and trend of feminism. 


“The whole book is richly sug- 
gestive. It is well balanced in 
tone, being neither reactionary nor 
radical.” 


At all bookstores, or by mail, $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


THE WORLD'S SOCIAL EVIL 


as moe wen Gar 
By Wm. Burgess. Introduction by Graham Taylor 
Published by Saul Bros., Chicago. 400 pages, $1.50 
We bought 700 of this remarkable book. While 
they last offer them at $1.25 prepaid. Send check 
or M. O. to THE BOOK BUREAU, DESPLAINES, 
ILLS. Circular Free. 


1916 DIARY AND MANUAL 
of the 
REAL ESTATE BOARD OF NEW YORK 


Contains all information pertaining to Real Estate matters, rules, 
regulations, etc. It is especially valuable where: expert and 
technical information is required in ascertaining land values. 


Sent postpaid on receipt of $1.10 
Real Estate Board of New York, 217 Broadway, New York City 


“THE FASCINATION OF THE 
NEW HOUSEKEEPING” 


HAT is how members speak of the new cor- 

respondence course Household Engineering, 
Sctentific Management of the Home. It produces 
results in housekeeping just as marvelous as 
scientific management in other industries, It 
easily saves up to a third of the time spent in 
housework, smooths out difficulties and reduces 
expense. It changes indifference to enthusiasm 
and brings about the splendid efficiency attitude 
of mind that makes for success, health and 
happiness, 

All who are interested in housekeeping or 
who would like help in their problems or who 
wish to make progress in their life work are 
invited to enroll (this month) free of charge. 
Simply write a post card or note or clip. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL OF HomE Economics, 
519 West 69th Street, Chicago. 

Please enroll me for your new course, ‘‘Household 
Engineering.’’ Send details and directions and Part I, 
THe Lasor SAvinG KITCHEN, 64 pp. and the remaining 
eleven (rr) Parts, one per month. When I am sure of the 
value of the course to ME, I will pay $8.50 in full (or) I - 
will send $1.00 per month till $9.00 is paid. Otherwise 
I will return the lesson books received and pay nothing. 


Kindly give some informa- SIGNED 


tion about yourself, 
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National Conference of 


_ Charities and Corrections 
Indianapolis, May 10-17 


Special accommodations for delegates on 
the Southwestern Limited leaving Grand 


Central Terminal, N.Y. 4.00 p.m. May 9th. 


Also solid through trains from New York, 


Boston, Albany, Syracuse, Rochester, 
Buffalo, Cleveland, Cincinnati, St. Louis, 
Chicago and intermediate points via 


New York Central Lines 


For tickets and Pullman accommodations consult ticket 
agents, New York Central Lines or your local ticket agent 


New York Central, Boston & Albany 
Michigan Central, Big Four Route 
Pittsburgh G Lake Erie 

Toledo & Ohio Central 


Oliv HREE INSTITUTES for 
New York Srhiunl Social Workers, June 1-21, 
ate ; offer experienced workers 


er ni in several fields opportunity to dis- 

qi hilanthro yu cuss their common problems in the 

105 East: 22 Street stimulating give and take of round- 
table sessions. 

The Institute in Family Welfare, conducted by Porter R. 
Lee, will consider; (1) essentials of family welfare; (2) methods 
which give the best results in diagnosis of disabilities; (3) the 
problem of co-ordinating different forms of social work. 

The Institute in Social Work for the Handicapped Child, 
conducted by Henry W. Thurstcn, will deal with: (1) the work 
of the individual worker with the individual child; (2) organized 
community efforts to care for children. 

The Institute for Tuberculosis Workers (the first of its kind), 
conducted by Philip P. Jacobs, aims: (1) to train secretaries for 
the anti-tuberculosis field; (2) to give a broad outlook on this 
field; (3) to aid in standardizing methods. 

In all of the Institutes membership is limited and is by invi- 
tation. Correspondence is solicited with those interested. 


SCHOOL PUBLICATIONS.—Fifty Benevolent and Social Instituti: i d 
by Mary Grace Worthington, Supervisor of Field Work, 25 Sara ong Se 


only in the domination of society by 
more disciplinary ideals, as indicated by 
Father Ryan. 

Religion when sincere and strong is 
thus disciplinary. 

Warfare is thus disciplinary, even 
though it gives rise to degenerative 
toxins in many other respects. 

Hard discipline we must again undergo 
if real social progress is to continue. 
Let us hope that it will not be purchased 
at a needless cost. 


. FREDERICK Law OLMSTED. 
Brookline, Mass. 


THE SURVEY: ONCE-A-MONTH 


To tHE Epitor: Congratulations on 
your new first of the month number. I 
am increasingly impressed by the fitness 
of Professor Rauschenbusch’s comment 
in his Christianizing a Social Order. 

THE SuRvEY makes me wish for a pri- 
vate secretary. Almost every week it 
suggests a letter to be written to the 
editor or elsewhere, in commendation or 
protest. It is a salutary leaven. 


CHarLes L. CARHART. 
[Minister Larchmont Ave. Church.] 
Larchmont, N. Y. 


To tHE Eprtor: Please accept our 
sincere compliments for the really beauti- 
ful number of your magazine in its hand- 
some new typographical dress and make- 
up. 

Cuarites McDona tp. 
[Secretary Mutual Welfare League.] 


Sing Sing Prison, N. Y. 


CAEENDAR OF 


CONFERENCES 


Items for the next calendar should reach 
THE Survey before May 10. 


APRIL AND May. 


Boys’ Work CoNnFERENCE. Scranton, Pa., 
May 17-19. Sec’y, C. J. Atkinson, 1 
Madison avenue, New York. 

CHARITIES AND CoRRECTION, Connecticut 
State Conference of. Norwich, Conn., 
April 30-May 2. Sec’y, Edward D. B. 
Lynde, New London, Conn. 

CHARITIES AND Correction, National Con- 
ference of. Indianapolis, Ind. May 10- 
17. Sec’y, W. T. Cross, 315 Plymouth 
court, Chicago. 

CHARITIES AND CoRRECTION, New Jersey 
State Conference of. Hoboken, N. J. 
April 30-May 2. Sec’y, Ernest D. Easton, 
45 Clinton street, Newark, N. J. 

CHARITIES AND Correction, New York City 
Conference of. Brooklyn, Manhattan, 
and Bronx, May 25-27. Sec’y, John B. 
Prest, 287 Fourth avenue, New York. 

Cuitp HEeLprnc ConFERENCE, Lehigh Valley. 
Catasauqua, Pa, May 13. Sec’y, Mrs. 
Frank DeGroot, 626 Walnut street, 
Catasauqua, Pa. 

CxHitpren’s Home Society, National. In- 
dianapolis, Ind., May 8-10. Sec’y, W. S 
Reynolds, 1818 Republic bldg., Chicago. 

Day Nursertes, National Federation of. 
Eleventh biennial conference. Chicago, 
May 2-3. Secty, Marjory Hall, 105 East 
22 street, New York. 


Pe ee 
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“One of the most brilliant and useful books 
for active-minded Americans.’’ 


American Munici- 


pal Progress 


By Charles Zueblin 


It is doubtful if any other book 
of like size contains more useful 
and accurate information about the 
cities of this country. The author 
has made an enlightening discus- 
sion, topic by topic, of municipal 
conditions, dealing with every con- 
ceivable phase of governmental ac- 
tivity and presented a clear-cut pic- 
ture of collective achievements in 
municipal improvement during the 
twentieth century. 


New edition, thoroughly revised and 
enlarged, with many illustrations 


At all bookstores, or by mail, $2.00 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


Classified Advertisements 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


MAN, executive, fifteen years’ experi- 
ence, ' boys’ club, probation and associated 
charities work, seeks opening in larger ci city. 
Address Social Service Bureau, Richmond, 
Indiana. 

TRAINED . Kindergartner, Settlement 
and Social Worker desires position in 
Summer and Fall work. Playground ex- 
perience. Trained investigator. Address 
2304 SuRVEY. 


EXECUTIVE Head of Settlement and 
Welfare worker, 16 years’ experience, ref- 
erence, Jewish, seeks connection, would 
consider Summer work. Address 2306 
SuRVEY. 


AN executive position in reformatory 
or’ probation work, location middle West 
preferred. College woman, good experi- 
ence: Address 2308, SURVEY. 


HELP WANTED 


SCOUT EXECUTIVE WANTED 


Scout Executive for a city of 500,000. 
Competent and experienced man desired. 
Write, giving full particulars to Box 2305 
SURVEY. 


ASSISTANT Director for large, Camp 
for boys. Open from June 15 to Septem- 
ber 10th. To assume entire charge during 


latter part of summer. Address 2307 
FOR THE HOME 
ee logo ""10c; “Foo 


BULLETINS: Values,” *Free-Hand Cook 


\ ing,” 10 ; Th Up-To-Date Hee: Labor Saving Ar 
ine os, 15c: . “The Profession of Home-Making, 
pe Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 
American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St., Chicag« 


DEPENDENT, TRUANT, BACKWARD AND Dk- 
LINQUENT CuHitprEN, National Conference 
on the Education of. Indianapolis, Ind., 
May 8-9. Sec’y, W. L. Kuser, Eldora, 
Iowa. 

Drama Leacue or America. St. Louis, 
Mo., April 22-25. Sec’y, Mrs. John A. 
Orb, 736 Marquette Bldg., Chicago. 

EruicaL Movement 1n Amenrica, Fortieth 
anniversary of. New York, May 14-21. 
Sec’y, Stanley Ries, 2 West 64 street, 
New York. 

Frre Protection Association, National. 
Chicago, Ill., May 9-11. Sec’y, Franklin 
ele Wentworth, 87 Milk street, Boston. 

HYGIENE AND Pustic Batus, American As- 
sociation for Promoting. Baltimore, Md., 
May 9. Sec’y, J. Leonard Mason, 587 City 
Hall, Philadelphia. 

JewisH Cuarities, National Conference of. 
Ninth biennial meeting. Indianapolis, 
Ind, May 8-11. Sec’y, Louis H. Levin, 
411 West Fayette street, Baltimore. 

MortuHers, California Congress of. Santa 


Ana, Cal., May 24-25. Sec’y, Mrs. W. F. 
Eschbacher, 1 Greenbank avenue, Pied- 
mont, Cal. 


Museums, American Association of. Wash- 

ington, D. C., May 15-17. Sec’y,. Paul M. 

eee Charleston Museum, Charleston, 

Nurses’ ASSOCIATION, American. New Or- 
leans, La., April 26- May 2. Sec’y, Kath- 
arine DeWitt, 45 South Union street, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

Nurses’ AssocrATion, California State. San 
Jose, Cal., May 25-27. Sec’y, Mrs. B. 
Taylor, 126 Ramsell street, San Fran- 
cisco. 

Nursine Epucation, National League of. 
New Orleans, La., April 26-May 2. Sec’y, 
Isabelle M. Stewart, Teachers College, 
New York. 

OFFICIALS OF CHARITY AND CORRECTION, 
American Association of. Indianapolis, 
Ind., May 10. Sec’y, George S. Wilson, 
District bldg., Washington, D. C. 

Oren Forum Counc. Buffalo, N. Y., May 
7-9. Director, George W. Coleman, 354 
Congress street, Boston. 

PoticeE Women, International Association 
of. Indianapolis, Ind. May 10-12. Sec’y, 
Mrs. Georgiana Sharrot, 40 Court house, 
Minneapolis. 

Ports Soctat Workers, First National 
Conference of. Indianapolis, Ind., May 
10-11. Sec’y, Thaddeus Sleszynski, 2026 
Haddon avenue, Chicago. ' 

PoLiTicAL AND SocraAL ScIENcE, American 
Academy of. Twentieth annual meeting. 
Philadelphia, Pa., April 28-29. Sec’y, J. 
P. Lichtenberger, Philadelphia. 

ProBaTion AssociATION, National. Indian- 

apolis, Ind., May 9-10. Sec’y, Charles L. 

Chute, 58 North Pearl street, Albany, 

Na 


Pusiic HeattH Nursinec, National Organ- 
ization for. New Orleans, La., April 26- 
May 2. Executive Sec’y, Ella Phillips 
Crandall, 25 West 45 street, New York. 

SETTLEMENTS, National Federation of. New 
York, May 19-24. Sec’y, Robert A. 
Woods, South End House, Boston. 

Socrat Acencies, California State Confer- 
ence of. Los Angeles, Cal., May 1-5. 
Sec’y, Stuart A. Queen, 533 Phelan build- 
ing, San Francisco. 

SoctaL We trare, Arkansas Conference for. 
Little Rock, Ark., April 25-27. Sec’y, 
Mrs. Scott C. Runnells, Little Rock, Ark. 

SocIETIES FOR ORGANIZING CHARITY, Amer- 
ican Association of. Indianapolis, Ind., 
May 10. Sec’y, Francis H. McLean, 130 
East 22 street, New York. 

Tusercutosis, National Association for the 
Study and Prevention of. Washington, 
D. C., May 11-12. Ass’t Sec’y, Philip 
Pe Jacobs, 105 East 22 street, New York. 
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“‘The Roots of Good Government’’ 


Principles and 
Methods of Municipal - 
Administration 
By William Bennett Munro 


Professor of Municipal Government in Harvard 
University 

Professor Munro’s new book: 

deals with the actual functioning 

mechanism of city organization; 


taking up the various departments 


in turn, he explains the existing 
conditions of each, the reforms 
that have been accomplished, the 
defects and difficulties, and fre- 
quently suggests methods of im- 
provement. 

Every thoughtful man and 
woman who take seriously their 
responsibilities as citizens of a 
republic will profit by a reading of 
this most stimulating book. 


At all bookstores, or by mail, $2.25 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY, Publishers, New York 


A Perfected Picture Machine 


A sharp, vivid image, simplicity of operation, arect 
construction, and wide adaptability characterize the 


Bausch [omb 


Balopticon 
THE Baloy canal 


The newly developed illuminant used in this instrument 
gives a light stiperior to that of the arc lamp for ordinary 


purposes - at less current expense. It is a gas- filled 
Mazda lamp, noiseless and automatic. Model C projects 
all standard slides. Price $30.00 and up, The Home 
Balopticon projects post cards, photos, maps. specimens 
and other opaque re in natural colors. Price,$35.00. 
Combination Models for gts slides or opaque objects, 
with instant interchanges—-Price $45.00—$120.00 and 
up. Other models $20.00 and up. 

Write for descriptive price list and circulars. 
BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 
528 St. Paul St., Rochester, N. Y. 
New York Washington Chicago San Francisco 


Leading American makers of high grade 
optical products 


The Girl and Her Chance 


A Study of the New York City Girl between 
Fourteen and Eighteen Years of Age Made by 
Harriet McDoual Daniels. 

For the ASSOCIATION of NEIGHBORHOOD 
WORKERS of NEW YORK CITY 
Foreword by Mrs. Vladimir G. Simkhovitch 


As edition is limited send ORDER AT ONCE to 
Association of Neighborhood Workers, 188 Ludlow St., N.Y. City 
Cloth 50c. net,55c. postpaid 


AMERICA’S GIFT TO THE OLD WORLD 


A pageant or masque for home economics students. By 
Helen W. Atwater and C. F. Langworthy. <A publi- 
cation for the Richards Memorial Fun American Home 
Economics Association, Station N, Hakiniere, ‘Md. 
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Women’s AGRICULTURAL AND HortTICUL- 
TURAL AssocraTion, National. Boston, 
Mass., May 18-19. Chairman, Mrs. George 
U. Crocker, 378 Marlboro street, Boston. 


Younc MeEn’s CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATIONS OF 
Norto America, thirty-ninth international 
convention of: Cleveland, O., May 12-16. 
Sec’y, John R. Mott, International: Com- 


mittee, 124 East 28 street, New York. 
NATIONAL 


CatHotic Cuarities, National Conference 
of. Washington, D: C., Sept. 17-20. Sec’y, 
Rev. Wm. J. Kerby, Catholic University, 
Washington, D. C. 

CHRISTIAN Co-OPERATION OF ORGANIZATIONS 
Dornc IntTER-CHuURcH Work, Conference 
on. Atlantic City, N. J., June 2-5. Sec’y, 
James A. Whitmore, 105 East 22 street, 
New York. 

Epucation Association, National. New 
York. July 3-8. Sec’y, D. W. Springer, 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Houstnc Association, National. Provi- 
dence, R. I., October 9-11. Sec’y, Law- 
rence Veiller, 105 East 22 street, New 
York. 

Humane Association, American, Cincin- 
nati, O., October 16-19. Sec’y, Nathaniel 
J. Walker, Humane Society bldg., Albany, 
INeeY: 

Inrant Mortarity, American Association 
for Study and Prevention of. Seventh 
annual meeting. Milwaukee, Wis., Oc- 
tober 19-21. Executive Sec’y, Miss Ger- 
trude B. Knipp, 1211 Cathedral street, 
Baltimore. 

Lrecat Arp. Societies, National Alliance of. 
Cincinnati, O., October 11-12. Pres., M. 
W. Acheson, Jr., Oliver bldg., Pittsburg. 

Lrprary AssocraTIon, American. Asbury 
Park, N. J., June 26-July 1. Sec’y, George 
B. Utley, 78 East Washington street, Chi- 
cago. 

Mepicine, American Academy of. Detroit, 
Mich., June 9-12. Sec’y, Dr. Thomas W. 
Grayson, 1101 Westinghouse bldg., Pitts- 
burg. 

REMEDIAL Loan Associations, National 
Federation of. Detroit, Mich., June 22- 
24. Sec’y, G. E. Upson, 107 Paul bldg., 
Wiicay WNavy: 

Sarety CounciL, National. Detroit, Mich., 
October 16-21. Sec’y, W. H. Cameron, 
Continental and Commercial Bank, Chi- 
cago. 

Women’s Cruss, General Federation of. 
New York city, May 23-June 2. Sec’y, 
Mrs. Eugene Reilley, 508 Park avenue, 
Charlotte, N. C. 


STATE AND LocAL 


BetrerR New ENGLAND, Conference for a. 
Springfield, Mass., October 14-15. Di- 
rector, Esther Taber Fox, Litchfield, Conn. 

Mayors AND OTHER City OFriciats, New 
York State Conference of. Syracuse, N. 
Y., May 31-June 2. Sec’y, William P. 
Capes, 25 Washington avenue, Albany, 
N. Y. 

MunicipAL LEAGUE oF INDIANA. 
Ind., July 11-13. 

EXHIBITS 


Topay AND Tomorrow Civic ExposITIon, 
Widener bldg., Philadelphia, Pa., May 15- 
June 10. 


Goshen, 


SOCIAL WORKERS 


Are you seeking a position ? 
Are you looking for trained 
workers for your staff? 
Apply to the Department for Social Workers 
Intercollegiate Bureau of Occupations 
130 East 22nd Street, New York 


It is a clearing house for social workers 
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INFORMATION DESK 


The following national bodies will gladly and freely supply information and advise reading on the subjects 
named by each and on related subjects. Members are kept closely in touch with the work which each organi- 
zation is doing, but membership is not required of those seeking information. Correspondence isinvited. Alway 


enclose postage for reply. 


Health 


EX EDUCATION —Society of Sanitary and 

Moral Prophylaxis, 105 West 40th Street, 

New York City. Maurice A. ~ Bigelow, 
Secretary. Seven educational pamphlets. 10c 
each. Three reprints. de each. Quarterly 
journal. $1.00 per year, Dues—Active $2.00; 
Contributing, $5.00; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
bership includes current and subsequent liter- 
ature. Maintains lecture bureau. 


ANCER—American Society for the Control 
of Cancer, 289 Fourth Ave., New York 
City. Curtis EI. Lakeman, Exec. Secy. 

To disseminate knowledge concerning symp- 

toms, diagnosis, treatment and prevention. 
Publications free on request. Annual member- 
ship dues $d. 


OMMITTEE ON PROVISION FOR THE 
FEEBLE-MINDED —Objects: ‘lo dissem- 
inate knowledge concerning the extent 

and menace of feeble-mindedness and to sug- 
gest and initiate methods for its control and 
ultimate eradication from the American people. 
General Offices Empire Bldg., Phila., Pa. For in- 
formation, literature, etc., address Joseph P. Byers, 
Exec. Sec’y. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee 

for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, 

New York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. 
Write for pamphlets on mental hygiene, pre- 
vention of insanity and mental deficiency, care 
of insane and feeble-minded, surveys, Social ser- 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men- 
tal Hygiene, 


ATIONAL HEALTH —Committee of One 

Hundred on National Health. BH. F, Rob- 

bins, Isxec. Sec., 203 EE. 27th St., New 
York. To unite all government health agencies 
into a National Department of [lealth to in- 
form the people how to prevent disease. 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 
105 Kast 22nd St. New York. Charles J. 
Hatfield, M.D., Exec. Secy. Reports, pamph- 
lets, etc., sent upon request. Annual transac- 
, tions and other publications free to members. 


UBLIC HEALTH —American Public Health 
Association. © Pres., John F. Anderson, 
M.D., New Brunswick, N. J.; Sec’y., Prof. 

S. M. Gunn, Boston. Object “To protect and 
promote public and personal health.” Six Sec- 
tions: Laboratory, Sanitary Engineering, Vital 
Statistics, Sociological, Public Health Adminis- 
tration, Industrial Hygiene. Official monthly 
American Journal of Public Health: 
$3.00 per year. To Survey readers 4 mos. 
trial subscription 50 cents. Address 755 Boyl- 
ston St., Boston, Mass, 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUB- 
LIC HEALTH NURSING—Object: to 
stimulate, the extension of public health 

nursing; to develop standards of technique; to 
maintain a central bureau of information. Pub- 
lications: Pub, Health Nursing Quarterly, $1.00 
per year, and bulletins, Address Hila Phillips 
Crandall, R. N. Exec. Sec., 25 West 45th St., 
New York City. 


HE AMERICAN RED CROSS-—Through 
its Town and Country Nursing Service, 
maintains a staff of specially prepared 

visiting nurses for appointment to small towns 
and rural districts. Pamphlets supplied on 
organization and administration of visiting 
nurse associations; personal assistance and ex- 
hibits available for local use, Apply to Su- 
perintendent, Red Cross ‘Town and Country 
Nursing Service, Washington, D. C. 


OCIAL HYGIENE—The American Social 
Hygiene Assoc. Inc., 105 West 40th St. N. 
Y.; Branch Offices: 122 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; Phelan Bldg., San Francisco. 
To promote sound sex education, the reduction 
of venereal diseases, and the suppression of com- 
mercialized vice. Quarterly magazine ‘Social 
Hygiene.” Monthly Bulletin. Membership, $5; 
sustaining, $10. Information upon request. Pres., 
Charles W. Eliot; Gen. Sec'y, William F. Snow, 
M.D,; Counsel, James B. Reynolds, 


REVENTION OF BLINDNESS — National 
Committee for, Objects: To furnish in- 
formation for Associations, Commissions 

and persons working to conserve vision ; to pub- 
lish literature of movement; to furnish exhibits, 
lantern slides, lectures. Printed matter: sam- 
ples free; quantities at cost, Invites member- 
ship. Field, United states. Includes: Ne XS 
State Com. Ed. M. Van Cleve, Mgr. Director ; 
Gordon L. Berry, Field Secretary and Acting 
Secretary. Address, 130 E. 22d St, N. Y. GC, 


UGENCIS REGISTRY—Board of Direc- 
tors, Chancellor David Starr Jordan, Pres- 
ident; Prof. Irving Fisher, Dr. C. B, Daven- 

port, Luther Burbank, Dr, J.H. Kellogg, Secretary. 
A bureau for the encouragement of 
in eugenics as a means of Race Betterment, 
established and maintained for the Race Better- 
ment Foundation in co-operation with the Eu- 
genics Record Office. Address, Bugenics Registry 
Board, Battle Creek, Mich. 


Racial Problems 


EGRO YEAR BOOK—Meets the demand 
for concise information concerning the 


condition and progress of the Negro 
Nace. Extended bibliographies. Full index. 
Price 25c. By mail 35c. Negro Year Book 


Company, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 

In addition to information in Negro Year 
Book, Tuskegee Institute will furnish other 
data on the condition and progress of the Ne- 
gro race. 


AMPTON INSTITUTE, HAMPTON, VA, 
—Trains Negro and Indian youth, “Great 
educational experiment station.’’ Neither 


a state nor a government school. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. H. B. Frissell, 
Principal: F. K. Rogers, Treasurer; W.-H. 


Scoville, Secretary. Free literature on race ad- 
justment, Hampton aims and metbods. Southern 
Workman, illustrated monthly, $1 a year; free 
to donors. 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 


70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 
The Crisis, a monthly magazine, 63 branches 
and locals. Legal aid, literature, speakers, lan- 
tern slides, press material, ete. President, 
Moorfield Storey: Chairman of the Board of 
Directors, J. E. Spingarn; Vice President and 
Treasurer, Oswald Garrison Villard: Director 
of Publications and Research, W. E. B. DuBois, 
Acting Secretary, Roy Nash. 
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Social and Economic Problems 


MERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION— 
Objects: “the encouragement of economic 
research,” “the issue of publications on 

economic subjects,” “the encouragement of per- 
fect freedom of economic discussion.”’ The mem- 
bership includes the professional economists 
of the country together with many others inter- 
ested in scientific study of economic problems, 
Publications : American Economic Review. Pro- 
ceedings of Annual Meetings, and Handbook 
Dues $5.00 a year. Secretary A, A. Young, 
}ifiaca, Ni ¥> oJ 


Remedial Loans 


EMEDIAL LOANS—National Federation 

of Remedial Loan Associations, 130 E, 

99nd St.. N. Y. Arthur H. Ham. 

Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies 
free, Information regarding organization of 
remedial loan societies gladly yiven. 


Work With Boys 


OYS’ CLUB FEDERATION—National 
B Headquarters, 1 Madison Ave., New York 
City. A clearing house for information 
on subjects relating to work with boys. Print- 
ed matter distributed; workers furnished; as- 
sistance given in organizing. Invites member- 
ship. Club free; individual $1.00. Wm, C. 
Stevenson, President; C. J. Atkinson, BPxecu- 
tive Secretary. 


interest - 
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Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS -National Munic- 

ipal League North American Bldg., Vhila- 

delphia. Lawson Purdy, Vres.; Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, Sec’y. Charters, commission 
government, taxation, police, liquor, electoral 
reform, finances, accounting, efficiency, civic 
education, franchises, school extension. Lub- 
lishes National Municipal Review. 


, 


HARITIES — “The Charities of Springfield, 
Illinois,’ by Francis H, McLean.  Sug- 
gested as a_ working handbook for citi- 

zens in cities of 25,000 to 150,000. Principles 
and practice ot,organized charity illustrated 
by actual conditions and practical problems of 
an average American city. Helpful for com- 
mittee members and other volunteers. 11 Illus. 
185 pp. 25c. Department of Surveys and Hx- 
ede Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22d, 


HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOV- 
ERNMENT—Tbe Short Ballot Organiza- 


tion, 383 Fourth Ave. N. Y. City. Wood- 
row Wilson, Pres.; Richard S. Childs, Sec’y. 
National clearing house for information on 


Pamphlets free. Publish Beard’s 
Short Bailot Charters. 


these subjects. 
Loose-Leaf Digest of 


LCOHOL QUESTION-—tThe Scientific Tem- 
perance Federation, 36 Bromtield St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., maintains a library of litera- 

ture on the alcobol question, including hygienic, 
industrial, economic, and sociological relations ; 
promotes investigations and surveys; publishes 
Scientific T'emperance Journal and other litera- 
ture, and the results of reliable researches ; 
furnishes models, posters, and lantern slides for 
Traveling Ixhibits. 


ROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION— 

Adoption of which by Ashtabula, O., 1915, 

promises new era in civie development— 
Headquarters for information, American P, R. 
League. Vres., Wm. Dudley loulke; Gen. Sec.- 
Treas., C. G. Hoag, Haverford, Pa. Propor- 
tional Representation Review (quarterly), 20¢c 
a year, A subscription of $1 gives membership 
in League and entitles to all publications for 
year. Larger subscriptions much needed, 


ROGRAM FOR CIVIC RECONSTRUC- 
TION —lImproyvement of public adminis- 
tration; making public service a _ profes- 

sion; practical training for public service; 
harnessing civil service reform to an educa- 
tional program; widest community service of 
our educational institutions; more agencies of 
accurate public information; more effective 
civic organizations. Will you join us? Society 
for the Promotion of Training for Public Ser- 
vice, Madison, Wisconsin. 


Church and Community 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE— 

The Federal Council of the Churches of 

Christ in America operates through its 
Commission on the Church and Social Service. 
“A Year Book of the Church and Social Ser- 
vice’ (Paper .30; Cloth, .50), gives full in- 
formation regarding social movements in all 
the churches. Jor literature and service ad- 
dress the Secretary, Rev. Charles S. Macfarland, 
105 BD. 22nd St., New York. 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 

E Commission on Social Service of the Pro- 
testant Ipiscopal Church, . 

For literature and other information address 
the Executive Secretary, Rev. I. M. Crouch, 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE —The 
American Unitarian Association through its 
Department of-Social and Public Service. 
Reports and Bulletins free, Lecture Bureau. 
Social Service Committees. Elmer _S. Forbes, 
Secretary of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


Aid for Travelers 


ID FOR TRAVELERS-The Travelers’ Aid 
Society provides advice. guidance and pro- 
tection to travelers, especially women and 
girls, who need assistance. It is non-sectarian 
and its services are free irrespective of race, 
reed, class or sex. e 
‘4 Yor literature address Orin C. Baker, Gen, 
Secy., 465 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Settlements 


ETTLEMENTS—National Federation of 
Settlements. Develops broad forms of com- 
parative study and concerted action in city, 

state, and nation, for meeting the fundamental 
problems disclosed by settlement work; seeks the 
higher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life. Robert A, Woods, Sec., 20 
Union Park, Boston, Mass, 


/ 


Children 


‘HiLD LABOR—National Child Labor Com- 

mittee, 105 East 22d St., New York. Owen 

~ Rk. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 25 State Branches. 

Where does your state stand? How can you 

help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 
Membership fee nominal, 


'ONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE— 
American Assoc. for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality. 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp, Exec. Sec’y. 
Literature on request. Traveling Exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstet- 
rical care; birth registration ; maternal nursing ; 
infant welfare consultations, 


bh ABY WEEK’? EXHIBIT MATERIAL— 

The National Child Welfare [Exhibit 

Assoc. Inc., 70 Fifth Ave., New York 
City, announces an entirely new and unusually 
attractive series of panels, handcolored trom 
original paintings. These panels, 25 in Number, 
are in parcel post size (18x28 in.) mounted on 
heavy card-board ready for hanging, and may be 
purebased. Further information regarding this 
and other exhibit material on request. 


ATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIA- 
TION—250 Madison Ave., New York. 
Object: To have the kindergarten es- 

tablished in every public school. Four million 
children in the United States are now without 
this training. IF urnishes Bulletins,, Exhibits, 
Lecturers, Advice and Information. Works for 
adequate legislation and for a wider interest in 
this method of increasing intelligence and re- 
ducing crime. Supported by voleatary contri- 
butions, 


HILD HELPING—Department of Child- 

Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 

22d St., New York. VPrinted matter and 
counsel by correspondence relative to institu- 
tions for children, child placing, infant mor- 
tality, care of crippled children, Juvenile 
Courts, ete. 


Immigration 


CANIZATION COMMITTEE —Joint 
clearing house for Americanization of aliens. 
Encourages and organizes work to: secure uni- 
form adoption of English language, urge quali- 
fied residents to become citizens, and maintain 
an American standard of living, Publishes quar- 
terly Immigrants in America Review—#2 a year, 
Prank MDrumbull, Ch., 20°wW, 34° St, No Yo CGC 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish 
Women (National), Department of Immi- 
grant Aid, with headquarters at 216 KE. 

Broadway, New York City,—Miss Helen Wink- 
ler, chairman,—gives friendly aid to immigrant 
girls; meets, visits, advises, guides; has inter- 
national system of safeguarding. Invites mem- 
bership. 


ATIONAL LIBERAL IMMIGRATION 
LEAGUE— (Advocates selection, distri- 
bution and Americanization and opposes 

indiscriminate restriction. Summarized argu- 
ments and catalog of publications on request. 
Minimum membership ($1) includes all avail- 
able pamphlets desired, and current publications. 
Address Educational Dept., National Liberal Im- 
migration League, Sun Bldg., N. Y. 


Organized Charity 


HARITY ORGANIZATION—Charity_ Or- 
ganization Department of the Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 BE. 22d-St., New York City. 

To study, teach and publish in the charity 
organization field. List of pamphlets on family 
treatment, community study, relief, transporta- 
tion, etc,, sent upon application. 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION-National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Plymouth, Ct., Chicago, Rev. Francis H. 

Gavisk, L.L.D., President, W.'T. Cross, Gen. Sec. 
Proceedings carefully indexed comprehend all 
fields social work. Bulletins and mise. publi- 
eations. Conducts information bureau. _ Forty- 
third annual meeting, Indianapolis, Ind., May 
10-17, 1916. Membership $8.00. 


RGANIZED CHARITY—American Asso. 
ciation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 
Francis H. McLean, gen'l sec’y., 130 East 
22d St., New York City. 
To promote the extension and development 
of organized charity and of community co- 
operation in social programs in the U. S, 


Women 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY —National Con- 

sumers League, 289 Feurth Ave., New 

York, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Gen'l Sec’y. 
87 branch leagues, Reports, pamphlets sent 
on request. Minimum membership fee $2.00 in- 
cludes current pamphlets. Minimum wages 
boards, protection of women workers, sweat- 
shops, etc. 


ORKING WOMEN—National Women’s 
Trade Union League stands -for self goy- 
_ ernment in the work shop through or- 
ganization and also for the enactment of pro- 
tective legislation. Information given. “Life 
and Labor”, working women’s monthly maga- 
zine, oc. a copy. Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres, 
Mrs. Amy Walker Field, Editor, 166 West Wash- 
ington St., Chicago, 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 

League of Women Workers, 35 Hast 30th 

St., New York. Organizing Sec’y, Jean 
Hamilton. Recreation and instruction in self- 
governing and self-supporting groups for girls 
over working age. Monthly magazine—‘'The 
Club Worker,” Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN—National Board, Y. W. Cc. 
A., 600 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C. Na- 
tional Magazine, The Association Monthly. 

To encourage development of character and to 


bring fulness of life to young women. Head- 
quarters for the 988 local Y. W. C. A.’s. Pres., 


Mrs. Robert E. 
Cratty. 


Speer. Gen. Sec., Miss Mabel 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOM- 

ICS —American, Home Economics Asso- 

ciation, for Home, Institution, and 

School. Publishes Journal of Home Economics. 

12 issues a year, $2.00. Next meeting: Cornell 

University, Ithaca, N.. Y., June 28-July 3, 1916, 
Address Station N, Baltimore, Md. 


Industry 


NDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS OF THE 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION —A de- 
scriptive pamphlet with bibliography of 


publications of the Foundation dealing with 
industry. Sent on request, Committee on 


Women’s Work, Russell Sage Foundation, 
East 22d St., New York city. 


ABOR LEGISLATION-Unemployment; In- 
dustrial Hygiene and Safety; Workmen's 
Compensation and Social Insurance, Leg- 

islative reports, specialized reference library, 
bureau of information, investigation, legislative 
drafting. American Labor Legislation Review, 
quarterly, free to members. American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, 131 Hast 23d Street, 
N. Y. City. John B. Andrews, Sec, 


Libraries 


MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 
Irurnishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning library buildings, 

training librarians, cataloging libraries, ete. 
A. L. A. Booklist, a monthly annotated maga- 
zine on book selection, is a valuable guide to 
the best new books. List of publications on 
request. George B. Utley, Executive Secretary, 
78 E. Washington St., Chicago. 


USSELL SAGE FOUNDATION LIBRARY 
—A free reference and lending library 

to residents of New York city. 13,000 
general books on applied sociology. 25,000 vol- 
umes of reports and conference proceedings. 
Subscription to bibliographical bulletins, issued 
every other month, 25 cents a year; list of 
pamphlet publications of departments sent upon 
request. Address : Library, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22d St., New York city. 


Recreation 


OURCES OF INFORMATION ON PLAY 
AND RECREATION- 500 selected refer- 
ences to books, pamphlets and magazine 

articles which deal directly with Recreation in 
its many phases. A list of educational insti- 
tutions offering courses in Play and Recrea- 
tion, and of governmental bodies administering 
Recreation. Price 10 cents. Dept. of Recrea- 
tion, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd 
St., New York City. 


LAY GROUND AND RECREATION ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA —The February 
issue of The Playground—the monthly 

magazine issued by the Association—will con- 
tain the Year Book telling of the present 
status of the recreation. movement and of the 
playground and recreation center work con- 
ducted in 1915 in 452 cities and smal! com- 
munities throughout the United States and 
Canada. Single copies of this issue may be 
ordered at the office of the Association, 1 
Madison Avenue, New York City, price 50¢, 
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How Fares the Innocent By-stander 


Let us step over into Poland and look 
around. 

That forlorn fellow you_see going about 
from home to home, stopping just a few 
moments in each place, and carrying with 
him with much care a large bone, is one 
of the new functionaries in civilization. 
That dismal figure is really a very wel- 
come visitor wherever he stops, for each 
family (by the way, these families have 
long since discarded houses and living- 
rooms, and are now quite content with 
the open sky and any semblance whatso- 
ever of shelter against the weather, with 
perhaps some kind of a pot hung over a 
fire in which to “cook”), he is most wel- 
come in these groups because they are al- 
lowed to boil that bone for five or ten 
minutes in this pot in order to impart to 
the water some semblance of meaty flavor 
so that they may retain at least a faint 
recollection of what food, real food, 
tastes like. Then on he goes to the next 
group, probably a grandmother and her 
daughter and the children, and then to 
the next and to the next. 

This other individual carrying a bulky- 
looking sack upon his shoulder, is equally 
welcome wherever he goes. He is the 
bread man. Hunks of the cheapest kind 
of bread are in his sack. “One piece to 
a family.” Those are his orders. And so 
well-disciplined now in economy are these 
erstwhile happy families of Poland, that 
though they reach out eager hands at his 
approach and look upon him with burn- 
ing eyes, they accept their one piece, the 
dole for the day, with gratitude and let 
him pass on unmolested. Unmolested? 
Blessed fon the little of life he has 
brought. So the next family and the 
next and the next wait, in cold and in 
the storm, huddled beneath what shelter 
they can contrive to erect, wait for their 
piece of bread and their chance at. the 
daily soup bone. 

And then, in the matter of clothing. 
Here indeed has much been learned in 
economy! Families who once luxurious- 
ly reveled in a whole pair of shoes for 


In This War! 


every. member, are now thankful if the 
mother’s feet can be to some extent at 
least protected from the stones of the 
road over which she must lead her little 
children as they wander from place to 
place seeking rest and finding none. All 
the foolish fretting about how one looks 
has been done away, for there is little 
chance for expression of individual taste 
in the matter of rags. A thin shawl 
drawn tightly over a woman’s shoulders, 
a whole dress—such garments are now 
the great exception among the women of 
Poland. They are learning how to make 
even worn-out shawls and patched and 
worn-out garments do a little longer 
still in Poland. And this in the midst of 
winter, too. 

As for baby clothes, now how do you 
suppose they manage? Why, they merely 
throw their new applicants for soft 
blankets and tiny garments into the bush- 


‘es, and rush blindly as far as shaking 


limbs ean carry them from the scene. 
That does away nicely with the need 
of baby garments. But who would have 
thought that War could teach how to 
get along without coddling little new- 
born infants and fairly smothering them 
in dainty softnesses? And these mothers 
of Poland once knew what it meant to 
coddle their little ones in daintiness and 
comfort. 

This remarkable’ university built by 
War for the education of a race in the 
art of economy, has been visited by inter- 
ested committees from different lands. 
They report—(and their reports are be- 
yond dispute)—they report that hundreds 
of thousands of families are learning in 
this university how to subsist from day 
to day homeless, houseless, nearly food- 
less, almost hopeless. And yet, they say, 
not altogether hopeless. Why? Well, 
these hundreds of thousands of human 
beings have once tasted the joys of quiet 
domestic life. They have once known 
the happiness of industry; the delight of 
seeing their children grow up about them, 
go to school, go to church, love, marry 


and begin new homes of their own. They 
have known what it was to think them- 
selves in the protection of God, members | 
of the great common family of God, a ; 
people among peoples in the world, se- | 
cure in the pursuit of life, liberty and — 
happiness. And they are not altogether © 
without hope that they will survive the 
unspeakable sufferings inflicted upon — 
them by the schoolmaster War, and that 
they shall yet see their homes reéstab- | 
lished and their joys in a measure re- 
turn. In a measure, for they will never 
forget those little babies who were never. 
coddled, who were never kissed, who were 
never sung to sleep. 

And why dare they hope this? Because 
they have been led to believe in the great 
pitying heart of Christian America. 

Special investigators sent into devas- 
tated Poland by the Rockefeller Founda- 
tion have rendered a report which leaves 


no doubt as to the dreadfulness of con- || 


ditions there: They state that they in- 
spected refugee camps, destroyed vil- 
lages, and the poorer sections of the cit- 
ies. Everywhere the civilian population 
faces the prospect of famine unless 
prompt relief is obtained. The. poorer 
classes are everywhere subsisting on the 
most meagre rations that can possibly 
sustain life, in many thousands of cases a 
single bowl of meatless soup and a small 
piece of bread daily. Thousands have no 
bread with the soup. In some districts 
the poorer classes have neither coal nor 
wood for heating purposes, and only the 
mildness of the winter thus far has saved 
them from freezing. Epidemics of dis- 
ease threaten. The wheels of industry in 
Poland are generally at a standstill. To, 
bring relief to this region inhabited by 
7,500,000 persons, of whom 40 per cent. 
are absolutely dependent upon charity, 
will necessitate a minimum expenditure 
of $2,000,000 monthly. (Thus they re- 
port.) : 
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‘POLISH VICTIMS’ RELIEF FUND 
I. J. PADEREWSKI, Founder eee AW a RIP a oY = TOTS 
Aeolian Building, New York City, 33 W. 42d St. 
lenelése Gene eee .-, my contribution towards food for the starving women and children of 
Poland. Please send official receipt. 
HON. WILLIAM H. TAFT JAMES M. BECK, Chairman IN QT Ais eet roca dooeaereeenceeoens lessee ete 
Honorary President Executive Committee 
FRANK A. VANDERLIP HUGH 8S. BIRD 
Honorary Treasurer Executive Secretary - Address a ata to 9 eae ace aera 
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